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THE 


T° all of us who knew it, it seemed almost the ideal home— 

the one to which we always accepted invitations with glad- 
ness, and the home to which, if we had had to leave our own, we 
would most willingly have gone. 

It wasn’t a fine place, at all: Just a little white cottage 
with a neat and ample lawn in front of it; a big tree or two to 
shadow and guard it; on one side an old-fashioned hedge of 
flowering shrabbery, and clambering roses, and stately holly- 
hocks and lilies, and back of these bright and fragrant beds of 
pansies and violets and snapdragons and sweet williams and 
old-time pinks and all the hardy flowers that delight to blossom 
in an informal garden. 


Inside, too, it was all very simple and unpretentious with no 
fussiness or show, but it was always neat and fresh and home- 
like. 
and ever an air of shadowy coolness on hot summer days. On 
the walls were one or two tasteful pictures that had stories to 
tell—pictures that didn’t grow old; one side of the little sitting- 








| only try, may have such homes as this for our own. 
room was lined with boots, not gaudy volumes left by wandering | result worth the effort? 


HOME OF PLEASANT MEMORIES. 


agents, but well selected editions of Dickens and Scott and Shake- 
speare and the other masters; a piano, such as no home is quite 
complete without, filled another corner. And something in the 
spirit of the place made one just snuggle down, as it were, into 
his little nook, and enjoy the book or the game or the song. 
Perhaps it was the keeper of the home who gave it this at- 
mosphere; for she seemed a part of, so like herself had she made 
it. With all her household duties she found time to enjoy life 
and to make others enjoy it. One marvelled how she did so 
much—possibly it was because she had learned how to save labor, 
and because, humble as the home was, it was convenient and 
equipped with the definite idea of making her work easy. “I 
would rather spend money for comfort and leisure than for dis- 


| play,’ she said. So she found enough leisure to fill her home 
There was ever a blazing fire on cold winter evenings, | 


with comfort, and to make it a place to which one tired or dis- 
couraged could always turn and find rest or inspiration. 


And the best part of the story is that nearly all of us, if we 
Is not the 
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Professor Massey's 
Editorial Page. 


Commercial Fertilizers, Their Use 
and Abuse. 








HAT THE INJUDICIOUS use of commercial 
T fertilizers has been the cause of a great deal 

of the depleted state of much land in the 
South is certainly true. But I get letters from 
farmers in some sections saying that they do not 
believe in commercial fertilizers. One writes that 
he will use lime in the improvement of his soil at 
rate of two tons an acre, and will feed stock and 
make manure, but he does not want to have any- 
thing to do with commercial 
fertilizers. 

This simply shows that he 
fails to understand the essen- 
tial matters connected with 
the restoration and mainten- 
ance of the productiveness of 
the soil. He has seen that men 
have grown poor while annual- 
ly growing cotton on the same 
land with a little dribble of 
a low-grade fertilizer, and 
charges this poverty of soil to the fact that they 
used commercial fertilizers, when it was due to 
ignorant methods in farming and a neglect of the 
means for maintaining the humus in the soil. 

He proposes to use lime to enrich his land, but 
while lime has a valuable and important part to 
play in farming, lime will never make poor land 
rich. Lime is not properly a fertilizer at all, and 
is not used as a fertilizer, though we often see it 
advertised as such. All of our cultivated soils 
have plenty of lime in them for all the use plants 
make of lime as food. We use lime to sweeten 
the soil when it has become sour. We use it on 
lands that abound in insoluble potash, such as 
most of the red lands of the Southern Piedmont, 
for lime has the power to release potash in the 
soil. We use it to hasten the nitrification of or- 
ganic matter in the soil, but we must maintain 
this by a proper rotation of crops and the use of 
animal manures. Lime is very useful in a good 
rotation of crops, but used with the idea that it 
is a fertilizer, we can soon run the land down to 
a totally unproductive state through its use. 

Stable manure is excellent, of course, and 
few of us can get enough of it. But stable ma- 
nure alone will not maintain the phosphoric acid 
and potash in the soil. Every growing animal 
takes phosphorus to form its bony system, and 
thus carries phosphorus off the farm. 

In fact, phosphorus is the one element that we 
must add to all of our old soils in some artificial 
way. We need never buy an ounce of nitrogen, 
for we can maintain our supply of this and in- 
crease the amount in our soils through the grow- 
ing of the legumes and feeding them to cattle, 
but we cannot get the phosphorus from the air, 
and in some soils, especially the sandy soils of 
the Atlantic Coast, potash is also needed. If a 
man is situated like Dr. Dietrich was on his little 
farm in Pennsylvania so that he can afford to buy 
and feed grain grown on the land of other peo- 
ple, he can avoid the purchase of any plant food 
in a fertilizer. But such situations are rare, and 
most of us must restore the wasted phosphorus 
and potassium in commercial fertilizers. 

When these are used for the purpose of in- 
creasing the production of peas and clover or 
other legume crops, the feeding of which will 
give us the needed supply of manure, it will be 
found that liberal applications will pay exceed- 
ingly well. 

But because thousands have been putting 200 
pounds an acre of the poor 2—-8—2 fertilizer on 
cotton year after year, and have thus reduced the 
fertility of their soil, this makes no cause for the 
abandonment of chemical fertilizers. For the lit- 
tle 200 pounds of 2—-8—2 had in its less than 24 
pounds of plant food to go over a whole acre, and 
this was at once used up in the start and the 
plants made strong enough to draw still further 
on the plant food in the soil, and the natural re- 
sult is a depletion of the fertility of the soil. 
Then all that is produced is sold off. 

It is this use of commercial fertilizers that I 
do not believe in. But I do believe in the heavy 
use of phosphoric acid, and in many soils of pot- 
ash, to give us more of the legumes to feed and 
more humus-making manure. The broad asser- 
tion that you do not believe in commercial fer- 
tilizers simply shows that you are ignorant of the 
needs of plant life and of our old soils. 
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A Batch of Garden Notes. 


W: ARE NOW at the height of the summer 
production in the garden. I have now 
fourteen varieties of vegetables ready for 
use on the table, and every one the product of 
my own labor, and gathered daily by my own 
hands. 

The Jatest to come in were the eggplants, but 
these are producing rapidly. Good eggplants are 
largely a matter of heavy manuring, for it is use- 
less to try to grow them without this. The 
ground where they were planted was heavily ma- 
nured in the spring, and after the plants were set 
they were mulched with manure on the surface 
to keep the soil moisture in, and on this I ap- 
plied a liberal dressing of a fertilizer of a higher 
grade than our cotton farmers ever dream of, for 
it runs 7—6—5, and is the mixture the Norfolk 
truckers are using heavily. Of course, to get the 
7 per cent of nitrogen, there is a large amount of 
nitrate of soda used in it, and it makes things 
jump surely. 

& 

We have been having more tomatoes than we 
can consume since the first week in July, and but 
for the cool and backward spring, I would have 
had them in June. But being very busy about 





WHAT THIS MAN IS DOING 
YOU MIGHT DO. 


Me. James C. Austin of New Salem 
Township purchased a pure-bred 
Guernsey bull forr years ago and be- 
gan to grow cattle along with his corn 
and cotton and other crops. Heisnot 
growing any less corn or cotton, butis 
actually growing more and in larger 
quantities per acre, and consegently 
receiving a greater profit per acre. 
And he is now raising and selling fif- 
teen to twenty head of dairy cows each 
year at on average of $50 per head. 
He grows the forage for winter feed- 
ing on his place, exchanges his cotton- 
seed for meal, makes 150 to 200 tons 
of manure annually, and is emphatic 
in his statement that there is more 
money in cattle than there is in cot- 
ton. And Mr. Austin is not neglect- 
ing cotton, either, for he this year put 
over one hundred tons of good, fine 
manure on his cotton land, and his 
corn crop is fine. He has, added to 
his gross income $750 to $1,000 an- 
nually, of which half at least, accord- 
ing to his own reckoning, is net profit. 
—T. J. W. Broom, in Monroe (N. C.) 
Journal. 











other matters, I neglected spraying early enough, 
and the result has been more rotten tomatoes and 
more boll worms than I ever had. 

And on the corn the boll worms have taken a 
large toll, for some ears are almost eaten up. I 
hope that the later corn will escape, for the early 
corn is about the first thing the boll worms can 
find. I have some tomatoes grown from seed 
sown outdoors that are now loaded with green 
fruit and not a boll worm hole nor a rotten fruit 
to be seen. So we have to pay the toll for earli- 
ness. 

as 

The best snap beans I have tried are the Silver 
Wax. I planted these last year early, and the 
first beans were a disappointment, as they seemed 
scanty. But when they got well down to work 
they beat any bean I have ever had, for the same 
vines continued to give us snaps till the middle 
of August. The pods are a golden yellow color, 
and never rust as some wax beans do. 


& 

The plot where I dug early potatoes that made 
at rate of 350 bushels an acre is now growing 
Stowell’s Evergreen sugar corn, and in a little 
while I will sow spinach between the rows of 
corn. 


All the refuse in the way of vegetable matter 
that grows in the garden I will return to the soil 
after rotting it down. As fast as the ears of corn 
are cut, I pull out the stalks, for I do not want 
any stumps in the garden, and pile the stalks 
with the potato tops and peavines and sprinkle 
with lime in an out-of-the-way corner to rot. 
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Then the garbage from the kitchen goes on the 
same pile, and by next spring I expect to have q 
mass of humus-making material to go back on 
the garden. 

& 

People ask me how to get rid of nut grass, and 
I tell them the only way is not to allow it to 
grow. My land was infested with it, but I have 
kept at its daily, and already have to hunt for 
stray plants. These I pull out and throw in the 
sun to wither. Just outside the fence it is still 
very thick, but it is evident that one can banish 
it from cultivated ground if he keeps everlast- 
ingly at it. 

The worst thing I have to contend with is a 
green brier of the smilax family that has a deep 
running stem under ground and shoots up every- 
where. I am keeping this chopped off at the 
ground, knowing that no roots can long survive 
if not allowed to make green leaves above ground. 
Making a garden from a lot that has lain vacant 
for years and covered with all manner of weeds 
is a serious task, but the weeds can be conquered 
if we give them no quarter. 

& 

I have two varieties of okra. One, the Perkins 
Mammoth, is of the White Velvet class. The 
other is a dwarf green-podded sort that is much 
earlier than the Mammoth. Both are excellent 
for soups. The tender green pods can be put in 
the sun to dry and then will keep in cotton flour 
bags for winter, and then they come in finely to 
help out the soup. 

On a sunny border I have beds of parsley and 
sage, for I grow sage from seed every year, giv- 
ing the old plants to any one who wants to keep 
the bushes in the garden, but I get more sage, 
and better, from the seed. 

Brussels sprouts are now making buds along 
the stems, and in the fall these will make little 
heads the size of a small walnut and are among 
the finest things for the winter table, as they are 
improved by frost. 





How the Other Fellow Beats Us. 


E BEATS US, especially in the Northwest, 
H because there they have always had to con- 
tend with the labor scarcity, and have been 
compelled to economize in human labor and use 


teams and machinery of the best sort. They have# ~ 


thus made one man’s labor far more productive 
than we have in the South, where it is one man 
and one plow continually. One man with a team 
of horses does more work in the cultivation of 
the hoed crops than three men singly with three 
mules going four times in a row where they 
should go but once. 

They beat us, too, in the superior intelligence 
of their laborers. Their farm hands are paid 
larger wages than in the South, and are as cheap, 
or cheaper, at that than the labor in the South, 
for they stick at it in an intelligent way day after 
day, and do not run off for every baptizing and 
every excursion and every Saturday afternoon as 
the darkey will. 

I lectured once at an institute in northern 
Pennsylvania only a mile and a half south of the 
New York line. I had a large, well-dressed, in- 
telligent and attentive audience, and was told 
that three-fourths of the bright-looking men im 
the audience were farm hands who got $25 to $30 
a month and board and washing, and were all 
looking forward to the day when they could have 
farms of their own. It is this class of farm 
hands, with good teams and improved imple 
ments, that make the greater figures produced 
per capita on the Northern and Western farms. 

Then, too, they farm, and are not single crop- 
pers with all their eggs in one basket. They 
feed stock and make a profit out of them and get 
manure, and are not eternally asking what fer- 
tilizer and how much per acne, as do too 
many men in the South who are working the soil 
and thinking they are farming, while they are 
simply gambling with fertilizers. In a climate 
where there is always the impending shadow of 
an untimely frost in the early fall, the Iowa farm- 
er makes more corn and feeds more stock thab 
we do in the splendid climate of the South, where: 
no frost nor summer hot wind ever blights the- 
corn, while the Iowa man is in danger of both. 

To the three needs the Editor gives, I would 
add: More use of ‘he brain and more study of 
improved methods cf farming; better laborers, 
and less of slavish dependence on the fertilizer 
sack. 





There is just as ‘nuch beauty visible to us in 
the landscape as we are prepared to appreciate,—- 
not a whit more.—T'horeau. 
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[ $500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It 


BY GROWING MORE VETCH. 


A Great Crop for Spring Grazing or Hay—Sow in September 
With Oats, Wheat or Rye—How to Have the Crop Re-Seed 
Itself—Great Value as a Nitrogen Gatherer. 


By Tait 


HERE ARE MANY varieties of 
f) yetch, but the variety found 

most satisfactory over the 
greater part of the United States and 
the one most generally known as the 
Hairy vetch. The~so- -called Oregon 
smooth vetch is liked by many and 
Prof. Perkins, when at the Mississip- 
pi Experiment Station, stated that he 
irked it better than the Hairy vetch 
and that it produced as much forage 
per acre. Hairy vetch is the tried 
and popular variety throughout the 
South and is adapted to all types of 
lands suitable for growing general 
crops. Of course, it will do best on 
rich land and may possibly prefer 
clay loams to sandy soils; but it 
grows well on practically all fertile 
soils of the South. 


Time of Seeding. 

It has a strong point in that it 
may be sowed at any time from Au- 
gust to November and still make a 
satisfactory crop the following 
spring. In fact, we have seen the 
seed allowed to ripen, the land plow- 
ed deep with a two-horse plow and 
a crop of millet sowed and harvested, 
when in the fall the vetch seed shat- 
tered on the land came up and made 
a good crop the following spring. 
If, however, the seasons are right 
and there is moisture in the ground 
we would prefer to sow the vetch in 
September or early in October, al- 
though it is often sowed much later. 

Owing to the habits of growth of 
the vetches, especially the Hairy 
vetch, it is a common practice to sow 
‘them with other crops, such as oats, 
barley, rye, or wheat. The Oregon 
smooth vetch stands up better than 
the hairy and this is a point in its 
favor with many. When oats are 
sowed with Hairy vetch, and this is 
the cereal most frequently sowed 
with it, the oats hold the vetch up 
and the cost for seed is also possibly 
less. When sowed with oats from 
one-third to one-half bushel of vetch 
seed, or sometimes less, is used per 
acre. 

An Early Spring Grazing or Hay Crop 

Vetch is not especially valuable as 
a winter cover or grazing crop. It 
makes little growth until spring and 
hugs the ground closely during the 
fall and winter. When sowed early, 
in the southern part of our territory, 
it does better as a winter cover and 
grazing crop. 

The plant matures rather too late 
to be satisfactory to precede cotton, 
in a rotation throughout a large part 
of the South, but there is ample 
time to make a crop of corn after 
the vetch crop is harvested. The 
amount of early spring grazing, or 
the yield of hay, is heavy and the 
hay is of high feeding value, being 
about equal, pound for pound, to 
wheat bran. 

Its adaptability to a wide range of 
soil and climatic conditions, its rapid 
and large growth in the early spring, 


its improvement of the soil, and the 
large quantity of good forage pro- 
duced, are its especially strong 


points of value. 


Inoculation. 

The vetches and garden or English 
or Canadian peas are closely related. 
There are also many native vetches 
and, therefore, the germs which are 
hecessary to enable vetches to take 
nitrogen from the air and improve 
the soil are more widely distributed 
than are those required for some 


Butler. 


other legumes. From this fact, and 
the medium large size of the seed 
which are likely to carry more or 
less of the germs, the vetches are 
probably less likely to fail when arti- 
ficial inoculation of the soil is neg- 
lected than is crimson clover or al- 
falfa, for instance. If, however, the 
special germs required by the vetches 
are not in the soil, the crop will bea 
complete failure unless the soil is 
artificially inoculated. We, there- 
fore, advise against the sowing of 
vetches on a large area until it has 
been shown that they will grow suc- 
cessfully on the farm on a small 
area. Even if grown successfully on 
a small area, we would not sow a 
large area where vetches had not 
been grown successfully, even on the 
same farm, without applying at least 
500 pounds to 1,000 pounds of soil 
per acre, taken from the small area 


where the vetch had been a success, 
for without inoculation the vetches 
are a dismal failure. 


Value as Soil Improver. 


Owing to the large numbers of 
nodules on the roots of the vetches 
even in early spring, and the large 
growth which they make, they are 
valuable soil improvers, because of 
the large amount of nitrogen they 
gather from the air. At the Cornell 
(N. Y.) Experiment Station a three- 
months’ growth produced 6,824 
pounds of hay, containing 240 pounds 
of nitrogen; while the North Caro- 
lina State Department of Agriculture 
found that as an average for two 
years a vetch crep contained nitrdédgen 
to the value of $26.52. 

The vetches are annual plants and 
must be sowed for each crop, unless 
the seed is allowed to ripen on the 
land, when sufficient seed will shat- 
ter out to re-seed itself. If it is to 
be grown regularly each farmer 
should produce his own seed to avoid 
the large expense of applying suffi- 
cient seed for a good stand. The 
seed are practically always to be ob- 
tained from the seedsmen advertis- 
ing in The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette. 

If sowed after gathering the corn or 
after the first picking of cotton the 
seed should be put in and covered 
about as oats or rye. 








PERMANENT PASTURES FOR THE SOUTH. 


IV.—The Redemption of the Hill Country—How Thousands of 
Acres of Now Valueless Land Could Be Made to Produce Feed 
for Herds and Flocks, and Wealth for the Owners. 


By A. L. French, R. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


out, and I think proved, to the 
satisfaction of all fair-minded 
readers that good, real pastures were 
valuable. That when handled from 
start to finish in 
a thoroughly bus- 
iness way good 
pastures will pro- 
duce as great a 
net income _ as 
land handled in 
any of the staple 
farm crops of the 
South. There are 
millions of acres 
of land distribut- 
ed all over the South that are pro- 
ducing practically nothing, which, 
were they put to work in a business 
way, growing pasture grasses and 
grazed by first-class animals, would 
bring an income to our section each 
year as great as that from our en- 
tire cotton crop. 
This is no idle statement, but is 


T A PREVIOUS paper I pointed 





A. L. PRENCH. 


made by the writer after careful 
study of soils in different sections of 
the South, and from an actual prac- 
tical knowledge of what good land 
set in pasture will produce. If land 
made rich, drained, grubbed, and 
kept grubbed, planted in grass, graz- 
ed with animals of the best type of 
their kind, will pay interest and taxes 
on a valuation of $200 to $500 per 
acre, ought we not to get out of the 
old rut we have been in here in the 
South for forty years and go to mak- 
ing and using pastures? 

I have seen all over the hill section 
of the South, lands cut up with ter- 
races, worked at great expense and 
then washed to death by every heavy 
rain that fell, in order to produce $30 
worth of cotton per acre at a cost for 
labor and fertilizer of $25 per acre, 


-when I know the same red land well 


prepared, well set in the in the best 
pasture plants and grazed by the best 
animals would pay $20 per acre clear 
of all expense for a term of ten 
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years and at the end of that time 
have a market value three to four 
times as great as at present. 

More than this, the labor previous- 
ly required to work this land in the 
hoed crop could be dispensed with. 
The manure made by the animals 
during the winter and from plants 
grown as catch, or “in between’’ 
crops (silage and legumes principal- 
ly), would so enrich the level por- 
tions devoted to the regular money 
crop that the total products of this 
crop would after a few years not be 
any less but actually more by means 
of devoting the hill portions of the 
farms to pasture. 

I want you, my people, to do this 
thing with a whole lot of the hills of 
the South that are now being culti- 
vated, but not just at present. What 
I want to see at present—beginning 
this present good year of 1910—is a 
start made toward utilizing the vast 
amount of land we have that we are 
paying taxes on which is retuning 
no income, not a dollar. 

“But,” you say, “we haven’t time 
to grub out these bushes.’’ Oh yes, 
you have, my friends. You and I 
have loafed away time enough and 
fooled away with inefficient tools, 
horses, etc., and by using unbusineas- 
like methods of handling our busi- 
ness, time enough to have grubbed 
all the profitless land in the South. 
What we want to do just now is to 
face about, start a change in our 
methods that will put our farming 
on a business basis. 

There will be a vast acreage of 
this land that you can not at once 
fit up into real pasture. This must 
be fenced with good, substantial 
fences, grubbed thoroughly and kept 
mowed and grubbed so that use can 
be made of the wild pasture plants 
that are now thinly set over the land. 
Then, as far as_ possible. this 


land should be taken in hand 
and thoroughly plowed, or if too 
steep to plow, coultered, sowed in 


peas and other legumes until some 
humus and nitrogen has been gotten 
into the soil, then planted with seed 
or roots of the best pasture plants 
that are found to thrive in the sec- 
tion where the land is located. 

And don’t, I beg of you, pass by 
the best soil binding and feed pro- 
ducing pasture plant you have be- 
cause of a fear that you won’t be 
able to get rid of it when you go to 
robbing the hills again. For you 
know we are going to get such a 
thorough understanding of this 
farming, soil-building and soil-keep- 
ing business that we will never allow 
ourselves to rob the soil again, be- 
cause we will feel that in doing this 
we are robbing ourselves, our child- 
ren and their children. 


N sed 
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It tells how you can have telephone 
service in your home at very low cost. 


Write for this book today. A postal will do. Address 
Farmers Line Department 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. |. 


77 South Pryor Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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HOW SOME FARMERS PUT IN WATER-WORKS. 








YOU CAN HAVE A HOME WATER SUPPLY. 


Two Mississippi Systems That Give 


Perfect Satisfaction—The 


Cheap, Serviceable Hydraulic Ram—Getting Rid of the Hard 


Work of Housekeeping. 


Mrs. C. S. Everts, Ridgeland, Miss. 


is a household necessity. In 

fact, more water is used in 
every household than any other one 
thing; and, too often, the procuring 
of the water is the hardest of all 
household tasks. 

If the well or other source of water 
supply is only a few feet from the 
kitchen door, the housewife tramps 
many, Many weary miles as she goes 
back and forth, back and forth, car- 
rying the water necessary for drink- 
ing, cooking, cleaning, scrubbing, 
washing, bathing, and so forth. If, 
as is often the case, the well or spring 
is some distance away, and it is nec- 
essary to carry the water up more or 
less of an incline, with steps to the 
kitchen door, the work is increased, 
and the task is one which no woman 
or child should be called on to per- 
form. The hard work of procuring 
the family water supply, is, in some 
sections of the country, responsible 
for more broken-down women and 
tired, old-looking children, than any 
one other thing. 

The farm home, more than any 
other, should have a system of water- 
works, and that it has not is more 
often the carelessness or the mis- 
taken notion that it is too expensive, 
rather than any thing else. 

One Madison County, Miss., man 
installed water-works by using an ar- 
tificial pond or lake, about 150 yards 
from the house for the supply, pump- 
ing the water into a storage tank by 
means of a wind mill pump. Part of 
the back porch was inclosed, making 
a room about 6 by 8 feet, opening off 
ef kitchen and back hall, in which 
was placed bath tub, stationary basin 
and toilet seat. About 50 feet from 
the house was a 2-room building, and 
water was piped into one of these 
for a laundry, as well as into the 
kitchen and bath room, and into the 
barn for the stock, and the side yard 
to use in watering the lawn and rose 
garden. This water was used for 
every purpose but cooking and drink- 
ing. For the latter, a cistern was 
dug close to the kitchen gallery, with 
pump and platform level with the 
floor. The cost of this water plant 
was less than $300. 

Another farmer had a deep well 
bored and pumps the water with a 
gasoline engine into a storage tank 
and from thence to kitchen, upstairs 
bath room, dairy house, stables, pas- 
ture, poultry yard, lawn and veget- 
able garden. This cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,000, including deep 
well and engine, but it insures the 
ease and satisfaction of an abundance 
of water where the housewife has 
only to turn a faucet to have hot or 
cold water upstairs or down, and also 
eliminates the work of watering stock 
as a turn of the faucet is all that is 
necessary. Using it to irrigate the 
garden, he has always an abund- 
ance of vegetables, whether it rains 
or not, for which there is a market 
at good prices. The engine is util- 
ized for sawing wood, chopping feed, 
churning (they run a small dairy 
since they have plenty of water, thus 
adding to the income), and in other 
labor-saving ways, so the expense is 
not all chargeable to the water sup- 
ply. 

In both cases cited all pipes and 
fixtures of all kinds were bought 
from a mail order house at less than 
half the prices asked by dealers in 


P=: WATER, and plenty of it, 


the neighboring city. Neither was it 
necessary to employ a high-priced 
plumber to install them, as the own- 
er and the neighborhood carpenter 
had ‘“‘gumption’”’ and did the work 
themselves. 

We lived one year in the hills of 
Georgia where the chief water supply 
was from springs. One man installed 
a hydraulic ram at little expense, and 
forced water into the house, where 
before, all had been carried, pail 
full by pail full, up a long, steep hill. 

There are thousands and thousands 
of country homes where the expense 
of a first-class water system may be 
met and thousands of other homes 
where water may at least be had in 
the kitchen, and the only reason they 
do not have it is that they have taken 
for granted that only city people 
could afford such luxuries, and by 
not investigating, have gone on deny- 
ing themselves the comfort of an 
abundance of water at the turn of a 
faucet. 





WATER ALWAYS READY FOR 
USE. 
If You Have a Spring With a Fall, 
a Hydraulic Ram Will Furnish All 
the Water You Need for $100. 


Messrs. Editors: Any farm that 
has a spring with a few feet of fall 
carrying the water away from it can 
have a water supply in the house. 

In my house I have a bath room 
on the second floor, with bath tub, 
wash basin and closet, and in the 
kitchen, on the first floor, is run- 
ning water at the sink. Water runs 
all the time in the kitchen and in 
the bath room. 

This is my system, and it is inex- 
pensive and efficient: 

Below the spring is a ram, which 
cost me eight or nine dollars at the 
factory. Day and night it pumps 
water to the house. The cost of the 
equipment is but a few dollars, de- 
pending on the distance from the 
spring to the house. The pipes en- 
ter the house in the cellar, go to the 
bath room and to the kitchen, and 
waste pipes carry away the water 
from both places. 

I set the ram and laid the pipes 
myself, and set the bath tub, the 
basin, the kitchen sink and the clos- 
et, with about two days’ help of a 
plumber to make sure that the joints 
about the house were tight. 

Hot water can be provided for 
any farm house, at a small cost, by 
getting a boiler from the plumber 
and connecting with the kitchen 
stove. 

The entire cost of equipping a 
farm with a water system, bath 
room and with hot and cold water 
should not exceed $100 if the spring 
is not so far away as to require a lot 
of pipe. 

With an available spring handy I 
would never think of digging a well 
to supply the house, as a ram is 
cheaper than a well, and will pump 
water into all parts of the house day 
and night. In six years my ram has 
cost me for repairs, I think, 5 cents 
for a small screw. 

As the wash basin in the bath 
room is the highest point in our 
water system we let the water run 
there all the time, giving the ram an 
open. pipe, and when the water is 
wanted down stairg the spigot is 
opened and it flows there until it is 





shut off again. All the overflow 
above goes through the wash basin. 
Ours is a eheap and most satis- 
factory system, and furnishes a con 
stant flow of water with very little 
attention. 
BION H. BUTLER. 
Southern Pines, N. C. 





THINKS A WINDMILL BEST OF 
ALL. 


Such a System Will Pay for Itself in 
One Year, to Say Nothing of Com- 
fort and Convenience. 


Messrs. Editors: When we moved 
to Purvis, we left a city of about 20,- 
000 inhabitants, and,of course, left 
an up-to-date water-works and sew- 
erage system; and of all the modern 
conveniences, I know we missed the 
water-works most. We bought a 
home here, and for some time, being 
limited as to means, we did not feel 
ihat we could possibly spend the 
money necessary for the installation 
of a water-works system. But the 
idea of drawing water from an 80- 
foot well for bathing purposes, as 
well as for watering our few head of 
live stock, did not appeal to us. So, 
after careful calculations, and inves- 
tigation of the numerous systems ad- 
vertised for country homes, as to 
their comparative cost and efficiency, 
we decided to install the time-honor- 
ed wind mill. And for this section of 
the country, my opinion is that wind 
mills are, by far, the best. I pre- 
sent herewith an itemized statement 
of the cost of our system complete: 


Wind Mill, tower and tank, 

delivered ....... ererers 2 saree, 
Pump, delivered ...... Sictare 6.78 
Galvanized pipe and fittings 65.90 
Bath tub, complete, delivered 8.55 
Sink, complete, delivered.... 13.00 
Lavatory, complete, delivered 9.75 
Range boiler, delivered..... 4.75 
NGRBOE: 5 oidiote ooevereverevs-o-a sheave 


- - $254.03 


The tower mentioned is a 40-foot 
tower with a 10-foot wheel, and the 
tank has a capacity of 700 gallons, 
and has a 20-foot elevation. 

I do not claim the distinction of 
being a farmer, but I farm on a small 
scale. I have about five acres of land 
which is capable of growing anything 
from cowpeas to a bale of cotton 
to the acre. I have my garden spot 
arranged for irrigation, and make a 
living for my family on that alone; 
and that is certainly an appreciable 
supplement to my salary. I believe 
I can safely state that a water-works 
system, such as I have installed, will 
pay for itself in one year, to say 
nothing of the comfort it adds to a 
home. W. C BENNETT. 

Purvis, Miss. 


Total cost, complete .. 





A Ram That Furnishes a Constant 
Supply of Fresh Water. 


Messrs. Editors: My water is 
brought from several springs which 
are secured at considerable depth in 
the ground and are walled in with 
rock and cement and also covered, to 
prevent any surface water. They are 
connected with ordinary bored logs, 
and the water conveyed by gravity 
400 yards, to within 25 yards of my 
dwelling, at which point it rises up 
in a 6 inch terra cotta pipe, 3 feet 
above the ground. I have a stone 
spring-house, 35 feet away, with 


cement spring trough in same, 3x16 
inches, and have a No. 4 ram in end 
next to water supply, and connected 
to same with 1%-inch galvanized 
feed pipe, and a %-inch discharge 
pipe conveys water through my dwell- 
ing, both up and down stairs, and 





leading back to tank built om top of 
spring house. Then the overflow from 
tank and waste water from ram pass 
through the spring cement trough 
and out through a 2-inch pipe which 
is divided outside of the house, haif 
going to wash-place and the other 
half to barn lot, furnishing fresh 
water all the year to horses and 
cattle. 

My water-works fixtures in dwell- 
ing consist of a 30-gallon, upright 
boiler located near the cook stove, 
that is heated by coil pipe in fire 
box of stove, and connected to kitch- 
en sink and thence to lavatories 
up and down stairs, in halls, and also 
to bath rooms, furnishing abundance 
of hot water. These lavatories, 
bath rooms and water closets up and 
down stairs, are also furnished with 
fresh, cool water direct from ram. 

The system complete cost about 
$375 and has been in use about three 
years, and giving excellent service. I 
consider it money well spent. 

M. R. RUDISILL. 

Hildebran, N. C. 





LET THE GASOLINE DO THE 
WORK. 


A Pump and Tower System That 
Gives Perfect Satisfaction—Make 
Easy Work for the Housekeepers. 


Messrs. Editors: By advertising, 
I got a new 3 horse power gasoline 
engine for $110. I had four oak 
posts sawed 8x8 at bottom and 6x6 
at top and 40 feet long, to build a 
tank tower. These and necessary 
cross pieces cost $14 laid down, by 
the saw mill man. I bought from a 
reliable catalog house, advertising in 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
a galvanized tank, paying $22.50 at 
factory. The tower could have been 
put up by farm labor, but a nearby 
contractor offered to take the job of 
erecting the tank tower and placing 
the tank, for $45. I put a 38-inch 
pump in my well, which is immediate- 
ly under the tank. My engine is 
placed in the well-house nearby. I 
bought a set of plumber’s tools, and 
after using them for all necessary 
work, I sold them for what they cost 
me. I used farm labor in making 
all connections, etc. I put a pipe to 
the barn for the stock, one to the 
garden, one to the front yard for the 
lawn and flowers, one to the kitchen 
and one to the bath tub for cold 
water. Connection was made from 
the kitchen pipe for the range boiler 
and kitchen sink. The hot water 
pipes were then run to the kitchen 
sink and bath room. We did not 
want the water closet, and there- 
fore, got rid of the cost of laying 
sewer pipes. We used ordinary 2- 
inch pipes for taking water away 
from kitchen and tub. 

I give below a table which shows 
ac‘ual cost of this system: 


eRe estMOn ey Saver | 


Cheapest to install, least attention> few- 
est repairs, highest efficiency and eco- 
nomical and dependable under every 
condition of service is the 


[American Centrifugal Pump 


There is u0t a valve or other get-out-of-oraer 
feature about it—just the easiest possible 
curved flow-lines without a sudden change of 
direction in passage through the pump, en- 
abling water to be raised witb less power than 
with any other pump in existence. It’s the 
modern way in pumping. There’s 41 years of 
manufacturing experience bebind it. All gold 
medals given to centriftigals at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Se- 
attle in 1909 were awarded to 

is pump. 

Made in both horizontal and ver- 
tical types, in any size, in any num- 
ber of stages and equipped with any 
pores: Let us tell you of other sav- 
ng features of this pump, 

Catalog 
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Saturday, July 380, 1910.] 


Engine ..----+++:> 646 608 tA URE 
Tower lumber ...-+-+++++++ 14.00 
WME oo ccc css sseseseeces - 22.50 
Pump jack ....-+-+-+- a0 sb exe 7.50 
Freight ...---+eeeeeeeeees 5.50 
Erection of tower ......--- 45.00 
Hot water connections...... 32.50 
Bath tub ...---eeeeeeeees 25.00 
PUMP ..-- cece recesses 18.00 
Piping... +e eee ee reece 15.00 
Incidental labor ...... tac0 20000 

TOL 610 b 546 eos ves $310.00 


The weekly expense of running this 
system for the water amounts to 
about 15 cents. It is necessary unD- 
der ordinary conditions to run pump 
two or three times a week. I get 
gasoline at 13% cents, and oil at 
60 cents. It takes about % gallon 
gasoline per week and 1 pint of oil. 

Now, some one will ask about 
drinking water. Well, the pump is 
set to one side of the well and you 
can draw a bucket of fresh water 
whenever wanted. I believe this sys- 
tem is of more help to the women 
folks than anywhere else. Instead 
of having to go to the well and draw, 
or to the spring and carry up bill, all 
they have to do is to turn a spigot 
and they have all the hot or cold 
water they want. For watering the 
stock this is quite a time saver. 
When you come home from church 
on Sunday and see all the stock 
wanting water, you don’t have to take 
off Sunday clothes and draw water 
for an hour; all you have to do is 
turn a spigot. When the buggy and 
carriage get muddy, it is not such a 
dreaded job to clean them up. The 
children enjoy turning the hose and 
watching the mud leave them. The 
vehicles really hold the paint longer 
and look so much better. 

Of course, the engine comes in for 
uses which are too many to mention. 
It is most valuable for sawing the 
winter wood, instead of having to 
chop it in the old-fashioned way. My 
folks are very fond of ice cream, and 
it was the job of my boy to turn the 
freezer. He, like all boys, does not 
like the job. The other day we went 
out to find him with a pulley on the 
freezer and attached to the engine 
with a belt. We now have ice cream 
almost every day, and it is really bet- 
ter by being turned faster and more 
regularly than can be done by hand. 

Cc. H. WOLFE. 

Charlotte, N. C. 





A Good Example That the Neighbors 
Followed. 


Messrs. Editors: Have had a sys- 
tem of water-works for about 11 
years, and do not know how I would 
do without it. In fact, I would about 
a8 soon be without a kitchen and 
dining-room, as my water-works. 

Mine is an elevated tank, which 
I made of cypress staves, it being 6 
feet in diameter and about 6 feet 
deep, and holds about 900 gallons 
and is elevated on a tower made of 
5x5-inch standards, well braced, 22 
feet high. This tank is supplied by 
water from a well below and is 
forced in by a No. 8 challenge pump, 
which can be operated either by 
hand or gasoline engine. For a long 
while I pumped by hand, and only 
Tequired a few minutes each day to 
keep plenty of water on hand, but 
I now have a small gasoline engine 
for general farm work and have it 
to pump also. 

Since I have had this system, some 
of my neighbors have put in water- 
works and called on me to aid them 
in doing the work. 

Notwithstanding my system con- 
Sists of an elevated tank I am not 
Partial to them, but would advise 
those contemplating putting in a sys- 
tem at this time to use the preumat- 
ic tank. This is the kind I helped to 
install for my neighbors, and they 
Can now be had at a price in reach 
of any country home. 

I have a bath tub (which, if noth- 


ing else was in the system, would be 
worth the cost of putting it in), I 
also have two lavatories in the house 
and a sink in the kitchen, all of 
which are supplied with hot and 
cold water. The hot water is had 
from the water circulating through 
a hot water tank attached to the 
cooking range in the kitchen. I 
also have a pipe running to my barn 
for watering stock and mixing dry 
feed, etc. As I said, having put 
the work in myself can not give a 
very accurate estimate as to the cost, 
but it is nothing when compared with 


A Cheap and Handy Bath Room. 

Messrs. Editors: I rigged up a 
bath room in my home, as follows: I 
removed the flooring from the room 
selected, hired a man to bore a pump 
well, put in piping and attached a 
common pitcher pump. Put flooring 
back, leaving two holes for pump 
piping and waste water piping. I 
bought a bath tub and placed in the 
room in a position so water, when 
pumped, would fall into it. Then 
ran a pipe from bath tub under- 
ground for a distance of 40 feet and 
let it come to surface and discharge 
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for twenty times the cost. I can pre- 
pare a bath in 3 or 4 minutes with- 
out any labor to speak of. 

Any farmer can fix up one of these 
inexpensive bath rooms, and will be 
agreeably surprised with results. 

V. P. SHULER. 

Rowesville, S. C. 





No Woman Should Despise It. 


There is no reason why every 
woman should be a housekeeper, but 
there is reason why every man and 
woman should admit that housekeep- 


the labor saved and the comfort add- 
ed by these systems. 

I do not suppose the cost of a sys- 
tem for any ordinary home would 
exceed $150 or $200. 

J. W. JESSUP. 

Rich Square, N. C. 


It cost: 
Piping 
Pump 
Tub (porcelain) 
MABOP sees 





The bath room should be consid- 
ered as essential as the bed room. 


the water in the garden. 


eeee 


ers are the peers of those in any other 
occupation. There is no reason why 
a housekeeper should, with her own 


wee tere eee e eee ees $6.00 hands, do all her own work, but there 


is a reason why she should know how 
settee 24.00 it should be done. There is no rea- 


Pete eee eee eee 3.00 son why every woman should love 

——— housework, but there is reason why 

a $34.25 no woman should despise it.—Mrs. 

The result was very satisfactory to M. M. Bangs, in Illinois Farmers’ In- 
me, and we would not be without it stitute Bulletin. 
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“Look for the Triangle on the Radiator” 


HERE are many cars which sell at or about 
Hudson prices. Either they are shorter in 
wheel base, lower in horse power, have a trans- 

mission inferior to a selective, sliding three-speed for- 
ward and reverse, or in some other important mechan- 
cal respect are inferior to the Hudson. Neither are 
they as roomy and comfortable nor as refined as the 
Hudson. 

There are many cars which have the length, 
power, selective sliding gear transmission, and the finish, 
and are as good-looking as the Hudson, but they sell 
for more than Hudson prices. 

From the high-price class, the Hudson is set 
off by price. From the low-price class by quality. 

We do not expect you will place your order for a 
Hudson without first examining other cars. The first 
thing that will impress you about the Hudson as com- 
pared with other cars is the comfort provided both the 
driver and passengers. No matter how short or how 
tall you may be, you can drive the Hudson with perfect 
comfort. It has more foot room than any standard 
touring car at any price. It has a big 18 inch steering 
wheel. ‘The steering post is set at a comfortable angle 
and a curved accelerator is provided which does not 
tire the foot. Even if you have never owned or driven 
a car, you can, by sitting at the wheel of a Hudson, 
understand why we have hundreds of letters from Hudson 
owners who have owned and driven other cars, telling 
us that the Hudson is the most comfortable car to drive 
ever built. 

What is best in the beginning is cheapest in the 
long run. Because Hudson cars offer such unusual 
value for the money, they are most economical to 
operate and maintain. In all economy tests and endur- 
ance runs in which the Hudson has been entered, it has 
averaged better than eighteen miles per gallon of gaso- 
line. A short time ago we sent out a letter to 200 
Hudson owners who had received cars last summer. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 
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This price includes three oil lamps, two gas jomae, 
generator, horn, tire repair outfit, tools and jack 


One Million Dollars Saved 
by Hudson Owners 


Four ea Hudson Cars were delivered from June, 1909, 
to June, 1910. Each Hudson buyer saved at least $250. 
In other words to get the same value in any other car 
these buyers would have had to pay at least $250 more. 


Of the 180 replies received so far, outside of expense 
for gasoline and oil, the net average cost of repairs on each 
car amounted to $2.83. 

320 corporations are using Hudson cars for com- 
mercial purposes, although we are not at present building 
commercial cars. ‘These corporations purchased our 
standard pleasure car models and adapted them for 
commercial purposes. Corporations are usually shrewd 
buyers. They employ men who are competent to judge 
values. These corporations purchased Hudsons because 
of their reasonable first cost, because of their mechanical 
excellence and because of the evidence we had to offer 
as to the economy of their operation. The letter below 
is a fair sample of the many we have on file from 
business houses. 

Detroit, Michigan. 


GENTLEMEN:—We have been using our Hudson car for the past 
seven months, night and day. As we are running a night watch and 
fire alarm business, we use the car seeking new business during the 
day and checking up watchmen during the night. We have not been 
put to a single dollar’s worth of expense so far and we have no 
hesitancy in stating that a Hudson is fulfilling any or all require- 


ments that a car could be expected to fulfill. 
Yours very trt 
MICHIGAN AUXILIARY FIRE ALARM CO. 
C. A. Farre.u, District Manager. 

Now is the time to place your order for a Hudson tour- 
ing car. The best of the touring season is ahead of you. 
Save money by joining the ranks of Hudson owners. 
If you want a car purely for business purposes, the Hudson 
is the best buy on the market to-day. 

If you want a car for pleasure, a car that you can be 
proud of, a car that satisfies as to looks, that is built strong 
enough to withstand the shocks and strains of the road, that 
has power enough for every emergency, that is quiet, smooth- 
running and comfortable, you want ajHudson. Visit the 
Hudson dealer in your vicinity. Verify for yourself the truth 
of the statements we make about the Hudson. Examine it, 


test it every way you will, and you will agree with us that 
it is the car for you. 





Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Please send me Hudson Catalog and name of 
nearest dealer. P 


— a 
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A PLEA FOR OLD-TIME CUSTOMS. 


Some Distinctively Southern Customs That Should Be Retained 
—Let Us Revive the Old Custom of Raising Our Food Supplies 
at Home—Keep Up the Old Culinary and Social Traditions. 


By Miss Mary Hilliard Hinton, Wake County, N° C. 


OTHING COULD be so bene- 
N cial to the entire South as a 
return to the custom of rais- 
ing all supplies at home. This sec- 
tion to-day is being impoverished by 
departing from that ante-bellum 
rule. As soon as every farmer learns 
that it is as cheap to raise table sup- 
plies as it is to cultivate market 
crops to sell in order to buy the 
same supplies, the South will at 
once become visibly richer. All pro- 
ducts are fresher and better that we 
raise than those purchased at the 
grocers, or the town market. 
There is much said and written 


about the betterment of public 
schools, rural libraries and good 
roads—all of which are excellent en- 





terprises and highly essential—but 
none has yet appeared to propose 
organizing a club for the encourage- 
ment of home-raised products. The 
man or woman who begins to band 
together the mistresses of farm 
homes and their daughters, requir- 
ing a pledge that they will exert 
their strongest influence and ener- 
gies to return to the old custom of 
raising all food products at their 
own homes, will indeed confer an 
immense blessing on the country in 
general. In this age of adulterated 
foods we never know what we are 
eating when our flour, meal, meat, 
etc., come from some distant portion 
of the Union, but we do know when 
we raise such articles under our own 
hands and eyes. 

Even if pellagra is not caused by 
eating damaged meal, we should re- 
turn to the coarse, water-ground 
meal of the long ago, that makes 
such delicious battercakes, or to 
the ‘‘seconds’’ cakes, now obsolete, 
since it is next to impossible to buy 
that commodity at all. What do you 
think? I saw a lady the other day 
that had never even heard of ‘‘sec- 
onds” and ‘‘gudgeons!”’ 


Some Good Old Southern Dishes. 


A country is always more inter- 
esting that possesses and cherishes 
customs. That is one reason Scot- 
land and Holland are so charming. 
A Scotchman thinks he can bestow 
no higher honor on a guest than to 
serve haggis, his national dish, at 
dinner, while the said honored per- 
sonage regrets, as far as the palate- 
bleness of the delicacy is concerned, 
that it should rank so high in Scotia. 
The Highland dress is so reverenced 
that when the British king and queen 
go into their northern kingdom it is 
invariably worn at the functions of 
state that are given. 

We can boast of no national cos- 
tume, but we can cling to ‘‘hog and 
hominy,”’ beaten biscuits and ‘’pos- 
sum and ’taters,’ just as the New 
Englanders pride themselves on the 
coilfish balls, that must form an im- 
portant part of every Sunday morn- 
ing’s breakfast, or as the Bostonians 
love the renowned baked beans. I 
know a North Carolinian who re- 
gards it as a bounden duty to have 
*possum on her table at least once 
every winter. We must see to it 
that the reputation for cooking bat- 
ter breads is not tarnished. 

Bishop W. A. Candler was right 
when he advocated the retention of 
old things, old ideas. We can be 
progressive and at the same time can 
cultivate and reverence the elevating 
traditions that distinguish us from 
our fellow countrymen. The follow- 
ing quotation from an article by 
Bishop Candler, published some 
months ego, is full of wisdom: 


“The South, especially, possess- 


es certain characteristics which 
should be perpetuated at all 
cost. They are of the utmost 
value to the Republic, and they 
must not be minimized or essen- 
tially modified. 

“In the South is found the 
purest type of what may be call- 
ed original Americanism. * * 
* * Its social forms and domes- 
tic life, as well as its architec- 
ture, tend naturally to the colon- 
ial type, and they should not be 
exchanged for any other.” 


The handsome old homes of our 
Southland should be preserved at all 
hazards, and when restored, follow 
the same style of architecture origi- 
nally used. Hold on to the old ma- 
hogany, lignum-vitae, and walnut 
furniture and when the junk shop 
dealers of Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York and other cities come 
among us, trying to bargain for what 
many consider worthless, hold on to 
it and decide instantly it can not be 
placed on the market. They know its 
rare value, or else agents would not 
come here as purchasers. If this 
wholesale transportation continues, it 
can soon be said we never had any 
such specimens of wood, because 
they can seldom be seen. If you can 
not afford the high prices of the 
furniture dealer for ‘“‘doing over,’’ 
you can, with some instructions, do 
it yourself. I saw the other day an 
old side-board that a gentleman had 
fixed over and it was a beautiful and 
successful job. 


For “Auld Lang Syne.” 


It is refreshing to know that the 
mistress of ‘“‘Bramlette’”’ contemplates 
copying the old-fashioned gardens. 
Nothing could be more sensible than 
for other country folk to do likewise. 
They are both attractive and useful, 
so why not? The household linen 
is never so good as when redolent 
with the perfume of lavender, the 
essential bush of the old-time gar- 
den. And sausage has lost its finer 
and better flavor since many think 
sage no longer improves it. 

The corn-shucking is rapidly pass- 
ing. What was more cheerful or so 
typical of the plantation days, as 
this custom? The great piles of corn 
heaped in semi-circles, the blazing 
fire in the center, the bright faces of 
the darkies grouped around, shuck- 
ing with a measured motion and 
singing their songs with zest. 
Now when corn-shuckings are given 
there is no blaze, only a solitary lan- 
tern penetrating into the darkness 
and singing is never heard. Those 
who have witnessed a corn-shucking 
can never forget it or refrain from 
regretting its passing. 

Every idea that is new is not al- 
ways good, and simply because it 
wears not the moss of age is no rea- 
son it should be accepted. We may 
be ‘‘behind the times” in having pal- 
ings around the yard, cultivating 
jonquils, cabbage roses and other an- 
tique flowers in the garden, sleeping 
in tester beds, using candles, basKing 
in the radiance and warmth of an 
open fire of pure oak or hickory, or 
serving supper on a highly polished, 
bare mahogany table adorned with 
crocheted mats, but is that a suffi- 
ciently strong argumert for aboli- 
tion? Because one’s father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather adopt- 
ed and followed a custom is a very 
good reason for their descendants to 
retain it. It in no wise interferes 
with material progress. Again I re- 
call the fact that customs render a 
country interesting. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


Catawba College si3"""" 


Newton, N. C., Opens Sept. 7th. 
Healthful location. Modernconveniences. New 
Laboratory equipment. Strong faculty. Classi- 
cal, Scientific and Literary courses. Music, Art 
and Expression. Both sexes. Rates moderate. 
CatalogueFree. J. F. Buchheit, A. M , President. 


LOUISBURG 
COLLEGE 


NORTH CAROLINA 








63rd Session begins Sep- 
tember 7th, 1910. 





Application for rooms 
should be made 


at once. 





For full information ad- 
dress, 


PRESIDENT, 


M. D. ALLEN, 


LOUISBURG, N. C. 














Lenoir College 
Hickory, N. C. 


Genuine A. B. Courses. Music (Piano, Violin, 
Voice, Theory), Expression, Art and Preparatory 
Departments. 

Our graduates admitted to Post-graduate 
courses in University of North Carolina. 

New dormitory for 100 young men. New wing 
added to young l!adies’ building. Steam heat, elec- 
tric lights, baths etc. 

Board and all modern conveniences, $8.50 a 
menth. Tuition in College, $40 a year. 

Hickery Business College In Connection with Lencir College. 


Bookkeeping and Shorthand courses, $20 each. 
Our students get and hold positions. 


R. L. FRITZ, - - PRESIDENT. 
WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 


WARRENTON, N. C 

Noted for its efficiency in college preparation, 
at. ractive home life, parent-like supervision and 
careful individual instruction Ho ds to the clas- 
sics, but also teaches the sciences according to 
present day utilitarian requirements. Limited, 
select, economical. Opening day September Ist. 
For catalogue address 


JOHN GRAHAM, 


WARRENTON, 


fe 
\ 


Principal, 
C. 


LEARN BY MAIL 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Banking, 
Penmanship, English, Arithmetic, 
Business Letter Writing, Come 
mercial Law, Civil Service. 
MONEY BACK if not sat- 
isfied on completing course. 
POSITIONS secured. 8,000 
students. Write for free Book on Home Study. 









EDUCATIONAL DI 


(See other School Ads. on page 619.) 





RECTORY. 


BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY 
AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 


For years the largest Preparatory School in 
North Carolina. Ideal country location. Strong 
and able faculty. 495 students last year, repre. 
senting sixty six counties. five States and Cuba, 
Expenses low. Music, (Vocal. Piano and Band), 
Art, Elocution. Telegraphy. More than 100 Stud. 
ents in College last year. 

“One of the greatest schools in the State’’—Goy, 
a B. Glenn. 

Your school is doing a blessed work.” —Pregj- 

dent Alderman. 


For Catalogue apply to. 


J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, 


Buie’s Creek, Harnett County, N. C. 





Established 1884. A Ledding 
BOARDING SCHOOL. Low Rates. 


Wide Patronage. Excellent s 
Buildings. Neaithful q 
Location. g Ss 


Sit’! | 
= Be?” Catalogue 


= with Views and ful| 
particulars sent Free ‘i 
3 Write to-day Address the President h) 
W.T. WHITSETT, Ph.D. Whitsett. CW) 


wane 


l 
na 





Trinity Park School 


A First-Class Preparatory School 











Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to Leading Southern 
Colleges 








Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy five acres. Library 
containing more than forty thousand 
bound volumes. Well equipped gym- 
nasium. High standards and modern 
methods of instruction. Frequent lec- 
tures by prominent lecturers. Expen- 
ses exceedingly moderate. Twelve 
years of phenomenal success. 








For catalogue and other information, 
addr2ss 


F. S|. ALDRIDGE, Bursar, 


DURHAM, N. C 











INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc. 

School for boys and girls of limited means. 
Terms: Pay students $10.00, entrance fee, and 
$10.00 per month; work students $25.00 on enter- 
ing and four hours work per day. Best advantages 


in business courses for littlemoney. Fine artesian 
water. Address 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A.M., LL.D., - President, 
Kinston, N. C. 





FRANKLIN, VA. : 
Franklin Female Seminary 
select school for young ladies. Healthy situation 
near Atiantic coast. High moral tone. Excep. 
advan. in Music, Art, Expression, Physical Cul- 
ture. Lit. branches. Terms mod. Catalog, 








THE NORTH OAROLINA 


College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 
The State’s college for training in- 
dustrial workers. Oourses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying; in Civil, Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Engineering; 
in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in 
Industrial Chemistry; and in Agri- 
cultural teaching. 
Entrance examinations at each 
county seat on the 14th of July. 
D. H. HILL, President, 





Draughon’s College, Box H-37, Nashville, Tenn. 


West Raleigh, N. O. 





$68 TO $86 PAYS BOARD, 


PIEDMONT H 


Mineral Water. 


Chas. E. Taylor, President Wake Forest College. 
“On all sides I saw evidences of patient pains- 


Tredway. 





FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT 


Situated in Cleveland County at the Foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. 
No Malaria. 


“Most heartily do I recommend]the School to all who have sons and daughters to educate.’’— 


executive ability.’’—J. B. Carlyle, Professor of Latin, Wake Forest College. a ; 
“The instruction is thorough and the influence surrounding the pupil excellent.””—Rev. R. 5. 


‘In my orinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and more 
thorough educational work.’’-—E Y. Webb, Member of Congress. 

“One of the best preparatory schools in the State. ’—Cleveland Star. ’ 

“The young men who have come to the University from the Piedment High School have taken 
a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory work. Very truly yours, 
Francis P. Venable, President Un‘versity of N. C.” : 

“It is the best and cheapest school in the State.” —E. M. Koonce, Member N. C. Legislature. 

FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 30th. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 


W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 


TUITION AND ROOM RENT 


IGH SCHOOL 


Splendid Community. 


taking labor, thorough scholarship and marked 








itary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U. S. 


5. Inspectors. 
DR. 8. STEWART, Secretary, 





KANSAS. GITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Thorough and complete course, Great Demand for Graduates as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, San- 
J . Catalog and other information sent on application, 
1380 East 15th Street, Kansas City, Mo- 
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HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


HINTS ON HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 





Health and Comfort the First Con- 
siderations—The Beauty of Sim- 
plicity. 

In furnishing your homes, there 
are two very important points to be 
kept in mind all the while, regard- 
less of what Dame Fashion says you 
shall put in your home. These are, 
comfort and health. 

First, the house should have plenty 
of windows, and I say open fire- 
places—as they are much healthier 
than heaters. Before going in, be 
sure the house is thoroughly clean 
and disinfected; and lots of labor 
will be saved, and the home greatly 
peautified by first staining the floors 
throughout the house with a good 
stain. Cherry wood stain varnish is 
good, and gives a nice, hard finish, 
and a pretty color, also nice for all 
inside door frames and moldings. 
Any color preferred can be used. A 
small quantity of the stain will do 
the work for a large house. This 
can be kept perfectly bright and clean 
by occasionally wiping up with a 
cloth dampened with floor dressing— 
comes at 60 cents a gallon, and that 
amount will last a year, if not wast- 
ed. It is also nice for taking down 
the dust from the furniture, etc., and 
is a good germ destroyer. I don’t be- 
lieve much in sweeping and don’t 
allow any feather dusters in the home 
at all. Wipe up the dust and wash 
it away or burn it. 

For those who can’t afford tiling, 
the gloss japalac enamel is a fine 
substitute for hearths and around 
fire-places. It is as easily applied 
with brush as paint is applied; hard- 
ens quickly, and washes as china or 
tiling. Comes in any color, at 40 
cents a pint. The white is especial- 
ly nice to renew the white iron beds. 

To dress the windows neatly and 
simply, use same color of shades all 
over house, unless the duplex can 
be afforded, which are different col- 
ored on each side. A house looks so 
much better outside when all shades 
are same color. While the insides 
might correspond with the furnish- 
ings, personally I prefer the perfect- 
ly plain white shade with ring and 
cord pulley. They make a home 
lighter, and therefore healthier. The 
Hartshorn rollers are best for shades. 
The curtains may be as one chooses, 
but white is always cheapest, and 
nothing looks better when clean. 

Floors should never be covered in 
such a way that the coverings can 
not be taken up and brushed, or 
wiped up under. Too much covering 
is very unhealthy and makes a room 
seem close and musty, unless great 
care is exercised in airing. The heavy 
grass druggets, with rugs to match, 
are best for bed rooms. Still, cheaper 
are the squares made of matting in 
Japanese designs. A  hard-finished 
drugget is best for a hall. Portieres, 
or hall curtains, should match the 
drugget in coloring; red and green 
are very pretty for a hall, and are 
colors that usually hold their own, 
even in sunshine. 

Furniture now-a- -days is plain and 
simply made, and is much more easi- 
ly kept, and is really more up-to-date 
than the more massive designs. In 
selecting furniture never buy up- 
holstered goods, unless it is in leath- 
er, as the other kinds are so un- 
healthy. A cane or rattan seat is 
much to be preferred to a cheap up- 
holstered piece. Notice all the new 
things in mahognay are perfectly 
Plain. 

The brass or iron beds are much 
more neat, healthy and cleanly, than 
the wood ones, and may be kept nice 
as new all the time by exercising a 
little care in keeping them. The 
white beds are far better for practi- 
cal, every-day use, and can be clean- 





FOR BUSY HOUSEWIVES. 


ed up with sapolio when soiled, but 
should be given a coat of white jap- 
alac enamel once a year. Never 
over-crowd a house; too much furni- 
ture doubles the work; as few pieces 
as are comfortable is the best. 
Where one has the back porch lat- 
ticed up, a bed out in the lattice is 
a real luxury, especially for a sick 
person; even if he only uses it in the 
day, it is worth while. A change of 
scenery and the open air are so rest- 
ful to a patient. All of these hints 
have been put into effect by the writ- 
er, and the results are very gratify- 
ing. MRS. W. J. McDAVID. 





PIN MONEY FOR THE FARM 
WOMAN. 


Poultry Raising, the Growing of 
Flowers From Cuttings and Bulbs, 
Growing of Fruit Tree Seedlings, 
All Paying Work. 


There are ways for every farm 
woman to earn pin money and realize 
a steady income which will amount 
to more than pin money. 

One way that is sure to bring in 
money, and that is very fascinating 
work at the same time, is to raise 
pure-bred chickens for selling eggs 
and stock for breeding purposes. The 
demand for pure-bred poultry is on 
the increase, and one with very lim- 
ited means can start in the business 
with the certainty that a little care 
and painstaking will insure the 
trebling of the money expended in 
12 months time. 

Another way for the thrifty house- 
wife to earn money is by rooting 
flowers for sale. The Cape Jessamine, 
fine roses, japonicas and other shrubs 
are ever in demand by nurserymen. 
All of these can be easily rooted by 
planting cuttings in February in a 
sandy place, and keeping watered in 
absence of rain for a few weeks. 
These cuttings will grow off into 
nice plants and can be sold to nur- 
serymen for a neat sum. 

Then there are bulbs. Take the 
peony so common in almost every 
flower garden. The seeds of this 
plant will make various colored flow- 
ers and be very different from the 
parent flower. Bulbs of the peony 
sell high, and one bulb, if systemat- 
ically divided will make a thousand 
in ten years. 

Nearly every woman is fond of 
flowers, and house plants are particu- 
larly desirable. Geraniums, begon- 
ias, hydrangeas and others are easily 
rooted if a fruit jar is turned over 


the cuttings when set out. These sell 
readily for from 15 to 75 cents. 
Seedling peach trees meet with a 
ready sale, and if the seeds are plant- 
ed when the fruit is eaten or used, 
the little trees will come up the fol- 
lowing spring. Nurserymen are gen- 
erally short of this fruit and the sup- 
ply is always less than the demand. 
Children delight te share this work 
and also to share the profits. It is a 
great help to educate them, because, 
they soon learn to get different soil 
and different fertilizers for different 
plants, and it inculcates business 
habits in them as well as gives them 
genuine pleasure at home. This is 
no theory, but actual practice of one 
farm woman and her children. 
MRS. D. H. RUST. 
Pelican, La. 


Have a Sink in Your Kitchen. 


A sink could be placed in the 
kitchen with trap connection to a 
tile drain, thus saving many steps, 
much hard lifting and ar untidy 
yard. 

The drain should be large enough 
to permit the washing of vegetables 
in the sink. Four-inch tile can be 
had at 7 cents a foot, and the drain 
should extend 25 feet or more from 
the house, depending upon the slope 
and location of the well. 

The expense of the drain is slight: 





2S: feet. Blaved tHe. ik.466 53s eu $1.75 
A TE ON: SVE. e556 6:4 w sietarere eens 1.25 
Pipe and extra connections.... 1.00 


The drain can be dug by the farm- 
er at odd times and the actual cost, 
then, will be $4 for a permanent 
means of carrying off waste water 
from the kitchen.—Miss Lulu S. 
Wolford. 





Roaches in the House. 


These pests are quite persistent in- 
vaders, and generally can not be ex- 
terminated by a single application. 
For this reason a combination of 
methods is desirable. Powdered 
borax blown around cracks they in- 
habit, especially around damp places, 
in the kitchen floors, will help to 
drive them away. Powdered sugar, 
one part, and plaster of Paris, two 
parts, mixed together, will prove to 
be a good remedy.—Prof. H. A. Sur- 
face. 





Seven Things to Do When Fighting 
Flies. 


1. Flies thrive on filth. Make it 
impossible for them to exist, by 
keeping everything in and about your 
premises clean. 

2.Remove nich, SoonmsleHes of 





| G. E. B. Co.—Have used 
one of your Buggies five 
years, and believe it is the 
best on the market. It is 
as good as dealers gell for 
$20.00 t» $30.00 more. C. L. 
Staty, S. C 


TALK 








BUY — FROM 
FACTORY SAVE 5 to $40 
Safe delivery ard satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. inane 
FREE. 2 Es e 





G. E. B. Co.—After us 
ing one of your Vehicles 
one year, I find it to be 
first-class in every respect. 


P. A. STRANGE, Va. ATLANTA, 








15, 000 PEOPLE 


mc: | THs ea 





MeS/") It Shows 150 Styles 


GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO., 


159 Edgewood Ave.. - Station 6, 


G. E. B. Co.—I have been 
using one of your Buggies. 
It is the lightest and strong- 
est made I have ever used, 
B. H. Brown, N.C. 


LIKE 








Send for Money-Saving 


CATALOG, No. 60, 
Mailed FREE, , postpaid. 


7\<7 HICLES and HARNESS at 
A Factory Prices. . < ae 





G. E. B. Co.—I am pleas- 
ed with service given by 
Buggy bought from you. It 
is neatly finished and light- 
running. R. F. MATLOCK, 
Tenn. 


GEORGIA. 











Get My Big Split-Hickory Book, Sure This Year ~#ig-===25° 


~» Let Me Pay the Postage—J at Send Your Name 


and large number of sales (over 150,000 oaeee now) get 
the best grade of materialsand work fo 
you and gave me on costs—you get my 


? back b 
2 Years’ Guarantee (3c4<7.2% 
exclusive vehicle and harness factory in 








ei to mail you my 
Book of Styles. 


H. C. PHELPS 


Manufacturer Split 
Hickory Vebiclee 


START right out to show you saving, direct prices, 
and over 125 styles of Famous Split-Hickery 1910 V ehie 
clesand high-grade harness, by spe nding 8 cents postage 
ndid 1910 Big, Free, color- illustrated 
ect what you want—choice of trim- 
; mingsand finish etc-—made- to-order. Iship promptly on 
3O Days’ Free Road Test the world. Write me toda 
I eanafford to 4 this because I know you'll be pleased 
—because my vehicles and harness are made right—be- 
cause I save you big money on prices by taking only one 
smal! maker’s profit—because my immense prodaction 


SAVE $2656 AND UP ON PRICES 


(7) 607 


all decayed or useless material in 
and about the premises. 

3. Place your garbage in a covered 
can or pail. 

4. Screen doors and windows. 

5. Insist that the stables be clean- 
ed out frequently. 

6. Screen or cover all food, wheth- 
er it is on your table or stored in 
other places in the house. 

7. Burn pyrethrum powder in the 
house. It will kill most of the flies, 
and stun the others so that they may 
be swept up and burned. 





Cottage Cheese. 


Heat gently sour clabber until the 
whey is partially separated from the 
curd. Then pour in a cheesecloth 
bag and allow to drip until only the 
curd is left. Set aside in a cool place 
and when ready to serve add sweet 
or sour cream, salt and pepper to 
taste. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offerings 
of all land wanted or offered for sale or for 
rent, Wedo not extend our general advertis- 
ing guarantee to this department, because 
@veay purchaser should see land for himself 
be@ore buying, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer Jand for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and financial responsibility. 


END HEIGHTS FARM 
FOR SALE. 


205 acres, well improved for grain, grass and 
tobacco. A 6 recom house, 90 foot porch. An up- 
todate feed barn with 10 foot drive through it. 
Pack barn 20x30. Strip room and basement. These 
houses all nicely painted. A pretty lawn thickly 
shaded with sugar maple. A new creek pasture, 
will keep 20 cows. A fine location. An ideal home. 
Terms, one or cash, balance easy. If ne a 














write. A. W. TINNIN, Cedar Grove, N 
RICH ALLUVIAL LAND 
FOR SALE. 


Rich Alluvial Land in Mississippi, outside over- 
flow section. Why cultivate poor land and buy fer- 
tilizer when you can get rich land cheaper than 
anywhere if taken at once. Write me. Rapidly, 
advancing in price. 


Ira A. Ellis, Bowling Green, Ky. 


1, 200 ACRES 


Marion County (Ga.) lands. Six miles 
from Buena Vista. Lies west Kincha- 
foonee Creek. Public roads north and 
west sides. Road through farm. Can be 
subdivided into six farms 50 to 300 acres. 
$2,500 gum, oak, poplar and pine tim- 
ber. Eight plows uow openon place. Some 
fine bottom lands. No overflow. 
BOX 58, Buena Vista, Ga. 


good land in Trucking Belt. 
WORK 2 farms, 40 and 60 acres 

each, one mile of stations 
for rent. MM. W. D. WILLIAMS, Faison, N, C. 


Mississippi Delta Lands 


Why toil your life away on the poor farms your 
grandfather wore out? Come to Mississippi Delta 
where one can grow more than ten can gather. 
I have what you want at the right price and 
terms. Come or write 


W. T. PITTS, Indianola, Miss. 





For Sale or Exchange 
in good North Carolina Town. Climate unsurpassed 
in State. Business house and two lots on Main St. 
Very central. Ideal wholesale or retail site. In ac- 
ceptance, cash or 200 to 1, acres fine farming 
lands, well watered and timbered, near railway 
and real good town. Lock Box 72, Raeford, N. C. 


TRUCK LANDS—FARM LANDS— 
LANDS FOR INVESTMENT 


In winding up a long established business, we 
find many desirable bargains in lands of above na- 
ture which can be bought on good terms. Mainly 
located in counties of Bladen, Pender, Columbus 
and Robeson, North Carolina We have large and 
valuable undeveloped tracts especially fertile. For 
further information, apply to 


THE WORTH CO., - 





Wilmington, N. C. 

















H. C. Phelps, President. 4 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Sta. 372, Columbus, 0. 














Split Hickory 
Vehicles Sold 
Direct from 
Factory to 
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“THE WOMAN'S CAUSE IS MAN’S” 


Together, dwarf’d or g 


odlike, bond or free: 


6 hee WOMAN’S CAUSE is man’s: they rise or sink 


For she that out of Le 


The shining steps of Nature, 


His his days, moves 


Stays 


nights, 
all 


How shall men grow? * * 


the scales with man 
shares with man 
with him to one goal, 


the fair young planet in her hands— 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
cal 


« * * * * 


Let her make herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undevelopt man, 


But diverse: could 


we make her as the man, 


Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 


Not like to like, but like 
Yet in the long years 
The man be more of 

He gain in sweetness and 


in difference. 

liker must they grow; 
woman, she of man; 

in moral height, 


Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 


She mental breadth, nor fail 
Nor lose the childlike in 


in childward care, 


the larger mind; 


Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 


Sit side by side, 


full-summ’d in all their powers, 


Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 


Distinct in individualities, 


But like each other ev’n as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm; 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 








THE JOY OF HOUSE WORK. 


By Systemizing and Simplifying Our Work, Securing Up-to- 


Date Equipment, and Learning 


Why We Do Things, We Can 


Make Housekeeping the Most Fascinating as Well as the Noblest 


of Occupations. 


Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 


EVERAL = FINE ladies called 
S upon Aunt Sally, who was more 
than 100 years old and enjoy- 
ing perfect health. ‘Tell us, Aunt- 
ie,’ they said, ‘‘the secret of your 
. great age and 
wonderful vitali- 
a 

“’Deed, honey,’’ 
responded Aunt 
Sally, with a sly 
twinkle in her 
eye, ‘spec hits 
because I ain’t 
never had no 
trouble wid dem 
so0tty hired 
cooks.”’ 

We look back upon the by-gone 
dame who baked, brewed, dipped 
the candles, boiled the soap, milked 
the cow, helped to dress the meat, 
made the garden, and after her day’s 
duties were well done, spun, wove 
and fashioned the men’s garments, 
as well as her own and the chil- 
dren’s, while she rested,—all without 
modern improvements. 

Many of the duties of the by-gone 
dame have been eliminated from the 
daily routine, but the ever-present 
question is still with us, ‘‘What can 
we do to make practical living more 
interesting to the home maker?’’ 

“Work that is hated,’ said a wise 
woman, “is in a bad way. If we can 
not, therefore, bring women down to 
the work, we must bring the work 
up to them.’’ ‘‘Practical living’? for 
the homemaker is, doing the things 
that have to be done day by day for 
the comfort of those in the home—the 
thousand and one things that seem 
trivial at a passing glance and are 
not appreciated in the doing, but 
that are fatal to the home life in the 
omission. 





MRS. STEVENS. 


Make Housekeeping Interesting. 


Home-making, then, must first be 
genuinely and fundamentally inter- 


esting; traditional and hearsay meth- 
ods must be set aside; the housewife 
must be prepared artistically, scien- 
tifically, and economically to oversee 
the creation and maintenance of the 





West Raleigh, N. C. 


home. If the art of home-making is 
to be genuinely and fundamentally 
interesting, there are certain points 
to be observed in these processes: 

First, the housekeeper must sim- 
plify her work in so far as is possi- 
ble. This will mean the observance 
of system in the daily and weekly 
routine. It will mean the elimina- 
tion of all non-essentials, simplicity 
in home decoration, in the house- 
hold sewing, in the food. It is a 
physical impossibility for one pair of 
hands to prepare three kinds of 
meat, three or four kinds of bread, 
not to mention other things, at one 
cooking period, and have any or all 
of them properly cooked. And yet 
I know numerous housewives who 
attempt this sort of thing daily, and 
with the poorest sort of kitchen 
equipment at that. We must sim- 
plify the househousehold processes if 
we are to get joy out of home- 
making. 

System is a second essential in 
the home processes: to set in motion 
the machinery that has a time for 
everything, a place for everything 
and a justified reason for everything. 

One might be immensely interested 
in the day’s practical living, were 
not the sun eclipsed by ‘“‘the morn- 
ing fog of worry, the noonday 
cloud of worry, the evening shadow 
of worry.’ It is doubt and uncer- 
tainty that causes worry. The ‘“‘sing- 
ing-at-your-work spirit’? eliminates 
worry. To be master of the practical 
things also eliminates worry. A song 
in the heart, a cheer in the voice and 
a radiation of sunshine from the face 
into the home help in the solution 
of the problem. 


Some Things the Man of the House 
Must See After. 


So much from the standpoint of 
the housewife. If all these things 
are to be, there is an important work 
also for the mam of affairs. This 





home-making process, as I have said, 
many times before is a co-operative 
business. The conditions that make 
for good homes are largely with the 
man of affairs in the making. The 
improvements, conveniences, up-to- 
date equipment will be in the home 
because he is interested in their pres- 
ence there. These are the fireless 
cooker, the window and door screens, 
cabinets, shelves, the home-made ice- 
box—all must depend for their exist- 
ence in the farm home upon the skill, 
and geuine interest of the man. The 
good kitchen range, the oil stove, 
useful utensils, the proper reading 
matter for the wife and children will 
also depend upon his method hand- 
ling the purse strings. 

There is one phase of improve- 
ment in the country home, which 
must be solved by the home-makers, 
both men and women, before we 
shall have reached any degree of 
comfort and ease. It is an easier 
method of supplying water, combined 
with a bath room for every farm 
home. Without a generous supply 
of water the processes of the home 
cannot be performed in a satisfactory 
or sanitary manner. To expect the 
housewife or daughter to pull water 
out of a well by means of a bucket 
attached to a pole, or to carry it in 
a pail from the spring, up the hill 
possibly, is not in keeping with our 
ideas of twentieth century progress. 


A Water Supply in Every Farm Home 


A water supply and a bath room in 
every farm home would revolution- 
ize farm life and in many localities 
would not be a serious problem at 
all. In some instances it would mean 
only the cost of-iron piping from the 
spring to the house, the spring not 
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in a few instances being at a height 
above the house. In other instances 
the water may be carried up the hill 
from the spring by the use of a 
“ram” which need not cost extrava- 
gantly nor is it difficult to to install, 

A certain superintendent of a cot. 
ton mill purehased the use of a 
spring from a farmer in the enigh- 
borkood and at a cost of $14 for the 
“ram” had a flow of water sufficient 
to supply the homes of the mill yjj. 
lage. There is a tragedy in this ip- 
cident and it lies in the fact that the 
farmer’s wife had carried water from 
this spring up a 50-foot embankment 
throughout her married life for 25 
years. 

I know of a farmer who installed 
a “ram” to supply his home at a 
vost of $15. 

Where there is not a supply of 
water of this kind, there are force 
pumps, windmills, gasoline engines, 
I know of one farmer who with an 
attachment to the pump used mule 
strength for power and filled a tank 
in the attic for the daily supply of 
water to the house. This method 
cost practically nothing in outlay 
and about ten minutes a day in time, 

On every hand we hear the word 
“conservation,’—conservation of for- 
ests, of coal of iron, of industries, of 
health. We of the farms are inter- 
ests, of coal, of iron, of industries, of 
strength, vitality, vigor and happi- 
ness of the farm housewife and 
mother that she may have time and 
inclination to fill the ‘‘simple human 
part” efficiently, that she may have 
ability and vitality to rear her chil- 
dren sanely and healthfully, that the 
mission of home-making may be ful- 
filled with love and joyousness. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 


NE BOY 
chemistry, 


STUDIES physiology, 
and the nature, cause and treat- 

ment of diseases to fit him to practice medi- 
cine and care for the public health; another boy 
studies law and the practices and opinions of the 
courts to fit him to look after the legal business 
of the country; but practically all the girls of 
the South, who go beyond the public schools, 
study music, art and elocution to fit them for 
mothering and feeding the race. 

& 

About as useful a line of work as it is possible 
to do at this season of year was suggested by 
President H. Q. Alexander of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union in a recent issue of the North 
Carolina Union Farmer. Speaking of the farm 
homes he saw in York County, S. C., Dr. Alexan- 
der said: 


anatomy, 


“Many of the old dwellings and barns have 
been remodeled or replaced by new ones. 
There was evidence of the use of the paint 
brush, which adds so much to the appearance 
and life of farm buildings. It is the very 
poorest kind of economy for a farmer to neg- 
lect the painting of his home. If not able to 
hire a regular painter, he should buy a few 
gallons of good paint and a brush and tackle 
the job himself. He will be agreeably sur- 
prised with the results. Try it as soon as 
crops are laid by.” 

st 
Back in the community 
was reared and in which 


in which the writer 
good books at that time 
were very scarce, a Sunday school library is now 
doing excellent work in acquainting the people 
with the best things in literature. Why should 
not every country Sunday school have such a 
library? And, of course, it goes without saying, 
that the library ought not to be composed of the 
trashy, goody-goody, sissified story books that 
make up so many Sunday school libraries. Put 
in some religious works by great thinkers and 
great preachers, and then as many standard works 
of biography, science, poetry, and fiction, as you 
can find money to buy. No public school or 
Sunday school can do the work it ought to do 
without a library. 
at 

It’s the folks who are reading our paper who 
are carrying on the great revolution in Southern 
farming. ‘“‘Whenever a demonstrator reads The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette,” writes one dem- 
onstration agent, “I have no trouble in getting 
him into line with the best farming methods.” 


Mr. A. H. Moorman, Fruitdale, Ala., goes even 
further and writes: ‘‘We demonstration agents 
can tell a reader of The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette as soon as we drive up to his farm.” The 
best missionary work you can do for your neigh- 
borhood is to get more subscribers. 

wt 

He is either a poor or lazy farmer who lays by 
a crop on account of the time of the year instead 
of on account of the stage of the crop. This 
year when cotton in many sections is two or three 
weeks late the crop should simply be cultivated 
two or three weeks later than usual. Nor is 
there anything in the Constitution or the deca- 
logue to prevent a man from increasing his crop 
yield by stirring the surface soil even after his 
crop has been supposably “‘laid-by.’”’ Work your 
crops by common-sense and not by tradition. Late 
cultivation is the only way to insure full cotton 
crops in any territory. 

af 

The canning season for many vegetables is just 
now at its height. From now on until cold weath- 
er, tomatoes, corn, beans, okra, to say nothing 
peaches, and other fruits, should be 
put up in abundant supply. Canned sweet po- 
tatoes, too, are good, and most people like canrned 
pumpkin. Re-read the directions we have pub- 
lished this summer for canning various vegeta- 
bles and write to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 359. 

& 

Turnip planting time begins in August, for the 
early or ‘“‘summer” sorts and lasts until Novem- 
ber for the Seven-Top variety used for greens in 
the spring. Sow a good supply of both kinds, 
and make two or three sowings of the early sorts. 
When cold weather comes they can easily be put 
in a pit or hole and kept until after Christmas. 

& 

Remember, it isn’t too late to plant an early 
variety of sweet corn and have plenty of roasting 
ears right up till frost, and later if you cut the 
corn when frost threatens and set it up in big 
loose shocks so that it will not mold. 

& 

Don’t fail to go to the farmers’ institute at the 
point nearest you, nor can you do a better thing 
for your neighborhood than to interest your un- 
progressive neighbors in the meeting and get them 
to attend. 


of apples, 


& 

Don’t allow the inferior and unsalable apples to 
go to waste. There is always a demand for good 
vinegar, and it will pay to work up the early wind- 
falls as well as the poorer part of the later crop. 


Some Farmers Union Meetings. 





HE NORTH CAROLINA State Farmers’ Union 
held a profitable and largely attended session 
at the A. & M. College, West Raleigh, this 

week, adjourning Wednesday. The members had 
a treat in the strong addresses of Messrs. J. Y. 
Joyner, D. H. Hill, J. Bryan Grimes, and Maj. W. 
A. Graham, and an unexpected pleasure in the 
presence of National President Barrett. Resolu- 
tions were adopted urging county commissioners 
to make appropriations for farm demonstration 
work, favoring the parcels post and the restric- 
tion of the undesirable immigration from South- 
ern Europe and Western Asia, and urging Con- 
gress to resist all attempts to repeal the tax on 
colored oleo. 

After a bitter factional fight the Georgia Far- 
mers’ Union elected a compromise candidate to 
succeed President J. L. Lee who had been bitterly 
attacked by Thomas E. Watson. 

The Florida.Farmers’ Union has declared for 
compulsory education. 

The next great meeting to which Union men 
everywhere are now looking forward is the Na- 
tional Convention to be held in Charlotte, begin- 
ning September 6th. We hope many of our Pro- 
gressive Farner and Gazette members of the 
Union will make their plans to attend. 
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Practical Training for the Housekeepers 
of To-Day and To-Morrow. 


cle was thought to be very rash in atte pt- 

ing to hold institutes for the women from 
the farm homes of North Carolina, as had been 
done for years for the men. It was stated that 
the women of the South would not take kindly to 
such an innovation, and that they did not want 
these institutes. His experience as director of 
the institutes held for men, convinced him that 
the men frequently did not want the farmers’ in- 
stitutes, because they did not know their real 
value, and that when the women found out that 
really helpful institutes for them were being held, 
they would want them. 

These women’s institutes in North Carolina 
have done so much good and have grown to such 
proportiens that they are attracting attention all 
over the South. But even now there are direc- 
tors in the South who are using the same argu- 
ments to excuse their failure to do their duty by 
the women in the farm homes as were used to 
discourage the starting of women’s institutes in 
North Carolina. 

We remember announcing two institutes for 
men and two for women in a certain county in 
eastern North Carolina. These were the first wo- 
men’s institutes ever held in that county. First, 
we got letters from two members of the Farmers’ 
Institute Committee of that county, which was 
composed entirely ef mer, mildly intimating that 
the women’s imstitutes would be failures and ad- 
vising that they be not held. These letters were 
answered, but the question of the women’s insti- 
tutes was not referred to. Later the chairman 
of the committee wrote that he had been request- 
ed by the committee to write us that the women’s 
institutes were not wanted. We replied to this 
letter, in substance, as follows: 


cio was YEARS ago the writer of this arti- 


“‘We never supposed the mer did want wo- 
men’s institutes, but whether the men want 
them or not does not particularly concern 
us just at this time. The question is, ‘Will 
the women want them when they find out 
what they are like?’ Neither the men nor 
the women know whether they want them 
or not, for they don’t know anything about 
them. We shall hold these women’s insti- 
tutes whether the men want them or net, 
and if we get out one dozen farm women, we 
shall be satisfied. If, after these women 
have attended an institute, they say they 
don’t wart any more, no more will be held; 
but if they want more, they will be held 
whether the men want them or not, for it is 
none of their business anyway.”’ 


What were the results? The institutes were 
held. One was attended by about a dozen wo- 
men, mostly from town, and the other was largely 
attended by farm women, and so enthusiastic did 
these farm women become that another institute 
was held within six months on their own initiative, 
and women’s institutes have been regularly held 
in that county, 
since. 

There is a science of the home. Modern scien- 
tific knowledge will do as much to improve con- 
ditions in the home and lighten the labor of 
housekeeping as it has done 


and well attended, every year 


in farming, com- 

merce and manufacturing. 
Why is it Southern directors of farmers’ insti- 
tutes are so slow in taking up this work? Is it 


the same spirit at work which tried to prevent us 
holding the first women’s institute in that North 
Carolina county? 

The women themselves are largely to blame 
for it. We note, however, that the women of 
Georgia are taking active steps to induce the Leg- 
islature to make an appropriation for this exten- 
sion of education among the women on the farms. 
We hope they may succeed, and know they will, 
but there is one other thing we want the women 
of the South to do and then there will be less 
need for this extension education or 
work for the women. 


institute 
The thing they must do is 
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to see that the most prominent, best equipped, 
and best patronized department in every girls’ 
school in this Southland is the department of 
home-making, domestic science. or whatever it 
Not the absurd and sickly course 
in “domestic science” now in operation in most 
of our girls’ colleges, but a genuine course of 
study that will educate, train and cultivate, but 
at the same time will teach useful and needed 
science or facts underlying the theory and prac- 
tice of housekeeping and home-making. 

If the chemistry of medicines is necessary for 
the physician, how much more necessary is a 
knowledge of the chemistry of foods to the wo- 
men who supervise the feeding of the race in 
both health and disease? If a knowledge of 
pacteriology is necessary to the physician in case 
ow disease, why is it not just as necessary to the 
mother and the housekeeper who must be relied 
upon to prevent disease? 

The schools for girls will be re-organized in such 


may be called. 


a way as to fit women for the life work of 95 per 


cent of them for 95 per cent of their years, as 
well as to teach the good things they now stress, 
but which are of less practical value, just as soon 
as the mothers of the South demand that their 
daughters be educated for their life work, as the 
men are now beginning to demand that the boys 
be trained for their life work. 





The Problems of Water and Light. 





HEN WE ASKED some weeks ago for re- 
\ ports from our readers as to the farm wa- 

ter-work systems they had installed, we 
scarcely expected such a varied and convincing 
lot of responses as we are printing on page 3 of 
this issue. Here is proof positive of the assertion 
we have often made—that any .airly well-to-do 
farmer can have water in his kitchen and bath- 
room and that the hard work done by farmers’ 
wives and children in carrying water or drawing 
it by hand is done, in many cases, not from real 
necessity, but because the farmer has failed to 
realize how cheaply he could install a water sup- 
ply and how much it would be worth. The farm 
housekeepers of the South must be freed from the 
slavery of inconvenient water supplies; it must 
be made easy for them to have all the water 
they need for household purposes, and the bath- 
room must be made a recognized feature of the 
country home as well as of the city home. We 
do not think it too much to say that the way to 
all these things is clearly pointed out in this is- 
sue. The old excuse, “I can not afford it,’ will 
no longer answer. When one can have a bath- 
Troom fitted up for less than $40, and when water 
can be supplied to the whole house for from $100 
to $300, the question becomes, “How long can I 
afford to do without it?” Not a bit longer, if you 
have your own home and even a little bit of sur- 
Plus cash on hand, for there is nothing that will 
add more to the comfort of life or pay bigger 
dividends on the investment. 

There is another problem of our country homes 
that seems harder to solve, however, and that is 
the question of lighting. The kerosene lamp is 
the only light used on most farms, and it is far 
from being ideal. In some sections the farmers 
are installing acetylene and gasoline lighting 
Plants and occasionally we read of one who has 
his own electric lights; but there seem to be very 
few of any of these in the South. Still there 
Must be some, and so we are going to ask every 
reader who has tried any of these methods of 
lighting to write and tell us all about it, just 
What it cost, how it works, and so on. For the 
best report received before September 15 we 
<a sate erie of $2.50, and we hope to hear 
te pated. hein has had any experience 

ed lighting systems. 
thea we can’t help solve this problem of 
‘ e farm home as we believe we have 


helped to Solve the one of water-works for the 
farm home. 





Home Equipment and the Home Spirit. 





ECAUSE IT SEEMS to us one of the very 
acute needs of the average country home, 
we have given much space in this issue to 

a discussion of the home water supply, and be- 
cause there are so many other problems that must 
be solved before the farm housekeeper can find 
the time she should have for recreation and self- 
culture, we have given our pages over to what 
might be termed the essentially practical things 
—to things pertaining to the every-day work that 
is often hard and tiresome. The arrangement of 
the kitchen, the best methods of keeping the floors 
clean, or of fighting flies, the easiest ways of do- 
ing the necessary cooking in hot weather, the 
best ways of making pin money,—all these are 
matters that we can not neglect. Nor can we af- 
ford longer to imagine that the housewife can get 
along without the proper equipment for her work. 
Every country housekeeper needs a good kitchen 
range, also an oil stove and a fireless cook- 
er; she needs a goodly supply of those little 
kitchen conveniences that cost anywhere from ten 
cents to a dollar and save so much labor—egg- 
beaters, toasting racks, and the like; she needs a 
good washing machine, and a wringer, and 
smoothing irons (like the Monitor we advertise) 
that do not require heating every little while on a 
hot stove; she needs a good sewing machine—in- 
deed, we wonder how so many women manage to 
get along without one. In short, she needs all 
the labor-saving and time-saving helps she can 
get, just as much as her husband needs labor- 
saving machinery in his work. 

But this is not all she needs. The real home- 
maker should be interested in literature and art 
and music as well as in cooking and sweeping and 
sewing; and she should not allow her interest in 
one to make her forget the other. The need of 
the home for good books is just as vital as is its 
need for good cooking; the pictures on the walls 
and the arrangement of the furniture are no more 
to be neglected than are the screens in the win- 
dows or the cleaning-up of the back yard; the 
musical instruments are as truly essential to the 
right sort of home as are the kitchen conven- 
iences. 

So, because we have laid much stress on the 
severely practical work of the housekeeper, do not 
think that we would forget, or have you forget, 
any of what we often call ‘‘the higher things” 
that go into the making of a home. It is not 
only your good biscuits and short-cake that the 
boy will remember in after years; he will cherish 
longer the remembrance of the song you sang to 
him when the first stars of the summer evening 
were peeping out and the whippoorwills began 
talling; or the story he read curled up im the 
corner that rainy Sunday. And it is just as im- 
portant that these things, which feed his mind and 
heart, be fresh and clean and wholesome as it is 
that the food which you give him to develop his 
body be nutritious and well prepared. 

The ideal home is a place of beauty as well as 
of comfort, a place where the spirit is refreshed, 


just as much as a place where the tired frame 
can rest. 





There are yet but few communities in the South 
so fortunate as to have institutes for farm wo- 
men. Certainly wherever a community is so 


lucky as to have one, every woman in the region 
round-about should go. 





A Thought for the Week. 


MAN WHO is trying to get something that 
Ax knows to be wrong must get it right 

away, for he knows that, if he does not get 
it soon, he can not get it at all; but when one is 
working for something he believes to be right, 
he knows that every hour will increase the 
chances of his triumph, for he believes that back 
of truth stands God with an arm strong enough 
to bring victory to his side.—W. J. Bryan. 


CLL) OLE 


“What’s The News?” 


The Week’s Happenings. 


























and little would be left of the daily papers 

these last few days. We confess that we 
are unable to understand how any one can wish to 
spend valuable time wading through stories of 
distant murders or suicides. Wiser was Henry D. 
Thoreau ‘‘who would not read the accounts of 
crimes and accidents, because, having once grasp- 
ed the principle, he felt it unnecessary to multiply, 
indefinitely, instances of that principle.’’ A great 
need on our Southern farms is more reading of 
authoritative, high-grade weeklies and monthlies 
that keep one informed as to the great forward 
movements of human progress, great issues and 
principles, and less attention to stories of crime 
and disaster in dailies and in their weekly, semi- 
weekly, and tri-weekly editions for country folks. 

* * * 

It would be interesting to kmow what special 
interests are waging such a bitter fight against 
the adoption of the initiative and referendum 
constitutional amendment in Arkansas. The in- 
itiative and referendum means genuine dem- 
ocracy, means to put weapons into the hands of 
the people so that they shall always have the 
whip hand in dealing either with bosses or un- 
faithful Legislatures, and no man whose cause 
can stand publicity has reason to oppose it. 
Through the initiative the people can compel ac- 
tion on any principle, measure or policy, no mat- 
ter how much the bosses may wish to suppress 
it; through the referendum they can compel the 
Legislature to submit a bad law to popular vote 
before it goes into effect. We hope our Arkan- 
sas readers will not only support ‘‘Amendment 
No. 10” as it is called, but work among their 
neighbors for its adoption. 

* * * 


C= OUT the stories of crime and disasters 


The birth rate in France, long barely in excess 
of the death rate, has now fallen below the lat- 
ter and the French law-makers are giving the mat- 
ter serious attention. Pensions to fathers of large 
families are proposed, while bachelors of twenty- 
nine or over are threatened with a long term of 
military service. 

*- *® « 

Further consideration of the woman suffrage 
bill by the English Parliament has been postponed 
indefinitely. The bill, if passed, will give single 
women and widows who own or occupy property 
in excess of a certain minimum the right to vote 
in Parliamentary elections. 

est ¢ 

Anti-Jewish disturbances have again broken 
loose in Russia, and the whole country is in a 
wretched condition. ‘‘Men are still arrested, im- 
prisoned and exiled,’’.George Kennan says, ‘‘with- 
out judicial process; there is no freedom of con- 
science, speech, assembly, or association.”’ 

s* *¢ ¢& 

Senator Bristow, of Kansas, has made a start- 
ling exposure of the methods used by Senator Al- 
drich in slipping in an increase of 50 per cent on 
the tariff on rubber. Then when the rubber 
trust was organized last November it developed 
that Senator Aldrich and his son were directors. 

* + 8 

The Texas Democratic primary resulted in a 
heavy majority for submitting a Prohibition Con- 
stitutional amendment, but owing to the division 
of the Prohibition vote among several candidates, 
an anti-Prohibitionist wins the nomination for 
Governor. 

* * * 

Wm. J. Bryan met a crushing defeat in the Ne- 
braska Democratic State Convention, his county 
option plank which he had vigorously championed, 
being defeated by a vote 647 to 198. The in- 
itiative and referendum was endorsed. 

ss: s 

After a hard-fought struggle for the mastery, 
the Ohio Republican convention was captured by 
the Taft element, and the platform strongly en- 
dorses the administration and the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff. 


The negro preachers of Washington City con- 
demn President Taft for alleged neglected of the 
negro’s rights. 

* * * 

Major Charles M. Stedman wins the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Congress in the Fifth North 
Carolina District. 

*-* * 

Woman’s suffrage is a live issue in Oklahoma, 

and is te be settled at the election in November. 
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Registered Jersey Male 


Calf sire Trevarth General No. 65092, Dam 
Lodia L.of Bi'tmore No 175235. T isis tre 
best breeding possible to priduce. Dropped 

, 26:h 1910 solid color, blark tongue and 
switch, strong and robust. Wiil makea great 
heao for herd 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greenshoro, N. C. 


Naval 


Middletown, Va. 
XXTRA-Fel QU-AL-ITY 
English Yorkshires and Bi..-boned Poland China 

Hogs, 2 for $15.60. 


Shipped at 8 weeks of age. One herd consists of 
60 brood sows. Four dation stock frem best herds 
inthe U.S. A grand It of big, growthy pigs to 
select from. Yours truly, 


SAM’L B. SHEARER. 





SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N. C. 
, THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 














Lees Premier 8rd. Costing $1190.00. Boar end 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred io him 
for sale. 

Registered Jer-ey Cattle. At head of herd Im- 
ported Stockusll, Jr., son of Stockwell who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and Heifer 
Calves for sale. 


CEDAR GROVE FARM 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


North Carolina’s Cherry Red Suine 


Entire lot of 50 pigs for July delivery sold ex- 
cept a few boar pigs. 

Have 18 cows to farrow July and August. We 
will book orders for 100 pigs, Sept. and Oct. deliv- 
ery and guarantee sa‘i-faction or money back. 
Price, pay now, £8 59 each, or $2500 for three. If 
you wish the best type of Durocs, buy pigs from 

ese Westen bred sows. 

Single Comb R. I. Red Eggs always on hand, 
from unif: rm fowls, fancy strains of the breed. 


W. A. Thigpen, - Conetoe, N. C. 








Sunny Heme Farm 


has stopped selling Angus for the present for the 
very good reason that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
age left on the place. But we have the promise of 
a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A.L. FRENCH, - - Byrdville, Va. 
TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 

Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June lst Book your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. Indian Runmer Ducks, the greatest laying 

fowl on earth. Eggs $1.50 per 15, 

Ss. H STANBERY & SONS, 

Newport, Cocke Co. - - - - - - Tennessee. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


PENDLETON, 8. C. 

Breeder Registered Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat. Boars and Gilts by 
e@randson of Premier Longfellow. 

B HARRIS, Proprietor. 
TO AVOID INBREEDING 1,2 offering my 

: 3 Herd Boar Lee Fox 
No 3015 for $2500 He is 3 years old and will 
weigh 3.0 lbs. I wilt transfer to the purchaser 
his certificate of record. 


J.T SUTTLE, - - - - = Green Bush, Ga. 
GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 
Don’t delay if you want cne of those good 


growthy, pure bred boars at$15. 8 to 4 months old, 
weigh around 100 ibs. Only a few left. No Sows 


C. E. Vance, - - - - Calhoun, Ga. 
Pure-Bred Draft Horses For Sale 


Atall times. A fine lot ef brood mares, fillies and 
young stallions—Percheron and Belgian. 


C. A. ALEXANDER & £0, Harriston, Augusta Co., Va. 











The best is none too good for us. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

are the best. April pigs from high quality regis- 

tered sto k. 

JOHN L HESTER, :: R. 5, Durham, N. C. 


REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 


June Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 





ANGUS CATTLE. Wp. Mere’ 2 
both sexes, cboicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 











PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR, 





| How to Grow Live Stock in the South 








THE CARE OF BROOD SOWS. 


The Brood Sow Should Produce Two Litters a Year, but to Do 
This She Must Be Well Fed and Cared For—Large Litters of 
Good Pigs Come From Good Sows, Well Fed, and Not From 
Those That Are Allowed to Rustle for Themselves. 


By Tait 


HE WEAKEST point in the hog 
- raising of the South is that we 
trust too much to favorable 
‘natural’ conditions, or feed too 
much on high-priced corn. Neither 
method produces satisfactory results; 
hence, our insufficient meat supply. 
In winter the question of housing 
is an important problem in cold cli- 
mates, but with us a house that will 
give sufficient protection from the 
weather can be cheaply constructed 
without excluding the light or ob- 
structing ventilation. We need, how- 
ever, dry, clean quarters for the hogs 
in winter and shade for them in 
summer. These must be provided 
without dust or filth, which favor 
the development of disease, but we 
shall discuss the question of houses 
in another article. 


The custom of allowing the brood 
sows to find their own feed in a 
large general pasture, or a ‘‘woods 
lot,’”’ has some advantages. The sows 
usually keep them in flesh, and .get- 
ting little feed the heat does not af- 
fect them seriously; but we have 
little respect for the idea that sows 
kept in this way raise more or bet- 
ter pigs than those given better care 
and kept in better condition. In our 
travels over the South we have 
counted hundreds of litters and the 
pure-bred sow, kept up and given 
the care she should receive, raises 
not only better pigs but much larger 
litters than the one allowed to rustle 
for herself, the popular impression 
to the contrary notwithstanding. If 
the razor-back, which runs at large 
in the woods pasture, or the sows of 
any sort that are allowed to take 
care of themselves at farrewing 
time, produce more pigs, they de net 
raise them, for it is rare that you 
see such a sow with more than from 
3 to 6 pigs. I know that this is not 
in accord with the popular belief, 
but it is a fact, as revealed by many 
years of actual and careful observa- 
tion. The sows that raise large lit- 
ters of good pigs are given good care 
and abundance of suitable feed with- 
out being compelled to run all ever 
the farm to get barely enough to 
keep themselves alive. 


Have Two Litters a Year. 


It matters not whether the pigs 
are to be raised for breeding pur- 
poses or are for meat production, 
the results or profits will largely de- 
pend on the quality as well as the 
cost of the pigs at weaning time. 

The cost of the feed and care of 
the breeding stock is an important 
matter to the pork producer, but it 
does not follow that the pig which 
has cost the least when weaned is 
the most profitable one for pork 
making. 

The brood sow should probably 
produce two litters a year, as the ex- 
pense of feeding a year is too great 
for one litter. The litters should 
probably come in March and Sep- 
tember in order to avoid the bad 
weather of winter and the extremely 
hot weather of summer. We believe 
that each brood sow should have a 
separate lot and Shelter, where she 
and her litter may be fed separately. 
This lot should be large enough and 
provision made to furnish grazing 
during the time the sow is suckling 
the litter. Even after the pigs are 
weaned, when several dry sows may 





(This is article No. 25 in this series, “How to 





Grow Live Stoek in the South.”’) 


Butler. 


be run together in a pasture, the 
pigs should probably be kept sepa- 
rate from the other litters until at 
least three or four months old. 


Arrange Pasture Lots for Sows and 
Pigs. 


By a little planning the lots can 
usually be arranged so that crops 
will be available for grazing the sows 
and pigs separately while the pigs 
are suckling. Crops may be sowed, 








A Happy Family. 


to be available for grazing, during 
March, April and May, and during 
September, October and November, 
in these lots adjoining the houses. 
When sows are not suckling pigs 
they may be run together on crops 
especially provided for them or in 
the general pasture, but if compelled 
to get their entire living from the 
general grass pasture, they will not 
likely keep in sufficient flesh to far- 
row good, strong pigs or suckle them 
well afterward. Crops may be grown, 
such as rape, cowpeas, soy beans, 
peanuts, etc., which will keep the 
brood sows in excellent condition 
without any grain feeding, but the 
ordinary grass pasture will not do 
so. If a clover or alfalfa pasture is 
available, very little other feed will 
be required by the brood sows ex- 
cept when suckling their pigs. 


Few Brood Sows Too Fat. 


We hear a great deal about brood 
sows being too fat, but few of them 
are seen in the South. A hundred 
fail to produce good litters from lack 
of feed to one that is too fat. Sows 
may get too fat when kept up and 
given all the corn or other fattening 
feed they will eat, but a sow that 
gathers her own feed from a rape, 
cowpea, soy bean or peanut pasture 
is not likely to get too fat, while the 
one on a clover or alfalfa pasture 
will probably need a little extra feed 
to keep her in good condition for 
suckling two litters a year, and the 
one that runs on an ordinary grass 
pasture most certainly will need 
some additional feed if she is to re- 
gain the flesh she lost while suckling 
the last litter. 

Start right now to plan and fence 
a lot for each brood sow, arrange 
to plant crops in these lots that will 
be ready for grazing from about two 
weeks before farrowing time until 
the pigs are at least eight weeks old. 
Then arrange two other sets of pas- 
tures, one for the brood sows and 
larger hogs and another for the pigs. 








If this can’t be done, put the Sows 


in the general pasture and feed them 
a little extra, if they are to raise two 
litters a year. 





Cures for Slobbering. 


I have some clover hay, cut 
from clover sowed last spring, 
but it slobbers my work stock 
very badly, and my cow won't 
eat it. Could you tell me some 
way to use it so that it won’t 
slobber my colts and work 
stock? m os S. 


Editorial Answer: We know of 
no way of preventing the slobbering 
caused by the clovers. In fact, no 
one has ever found the exact agent 
in or on the clover which causes this 
trouble. Its effect may be reduced 
by mixing some grass hay or corn 
stover with the clover, say half 
clover and half some other sort of 
hay. 

If the clover hay is of otherwise 
good quality, the cow can probably 
be induced to eat it by a little coax- 
ing or by withholding other hay for 
a short time 





Live Stock Sanitary Assoeiation 
Meeting. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of 
the United States Live Stock Sani- 
tary Association will be held in Chi- 
cago, December 5, 6, 7, 1910. Fed- 
eral and State officials, and all per- 
sons interested in live stock sanitary 
work are earnestly requested to 
identify themselves with this Asso- 
ciation by forwarding application for 
membership to J. J. Ferguson, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Chicage. 





Might Help Some. 


Tommy: 
name?” 

“T used to call it Peter, but I 
changed it to Nellie, ’cos I want it 
to have kittens.’’—Life. 


“What’s your. cat’s 





The man who can least afford poor 
cultivation is the one-horse farmer. 


17 SHETLAND PONIES $2100 
Headed by Markham No. 9860. 
A sup¢trb imperted coal black stallion. 13 brood 





mares, allof productive age, all registered. 3 mares 


have foals at foot. All cclors, sol‘ds, and epvtted. 
A rare opportunity to ebteuina herd of strictly 
high-grade Shetlands at Kargain Prices. 


Dr. Nash P. Snead Cartersville, Va. 
SHROPSHIRES One thorovghbred Shropshire 


Ram sixteen months old. Alro 
two thoroughbred Shropshire Ram Lambs, six 
months old. CHAS. A. WEBB, Asheville, N. C. 





FOR SALE Fine, Thrifty Registered Tamworth 
Pigs. Also a good Seed and Spring 
Toothed Harrow combined. F. W. THORP, Kocky 
Mount, N. C. 
fhe Kentucky Jack Farm 
We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and gave the 
speculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. and mules. A large 
lot to select from. 


JOE. E. WRIGHT, JuNoTIoN O1ry, Ky. 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 

















Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at presen 
but have a few choice bulls and bul 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 























pease you. 


ALEX. D. HUDSON, : . 











BERKSHIRE -- HOGS 


Bred under the supervision of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, The Department has an 
expert in charge of my place ard is developing a herd that will be a credit te the South. Only 
the mest fashionanle strains of biood used and nothing but choice individuals saved. We offer 
at this time 5 Brea Gilts and 25 Choice Pigs. Other litters coming in all the time. We caD 


Newberry, S. C- 


{2 We will exchange for Seed Rye and Appler Oats. 
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AND DAIRY. 








HOW TO GET RID OF THE CATTLE TICK. 


V.—The_ Practicability of Tick Eradication Proved Beyond 
Doubt by the Work Already Done—90,000 Square Miles of In- 


fested Territory Cleared, and the Cost 


Year’s Damage by Ticks. 


By Tait 


ERTAIN of our readers are im- 
C patient for a discussion of the 

methods used in killing the 
ticks, claiming that they are all 
agreed as to the importance of the 
work. We do not often notice com- 
munications to which the writers do 
not attach their names; but we think 
it well to state at this time that if 
even one-half of the people were to- 
day fully convinced of the real im- 
portance of the work, there would not 
be a cattle fever tick leftin our ter- 
ritory in two years. If all were con- 
vinced of the full importance of the 
work, it would not be necessary to 
write these articles at all, for meth- 
ods that have been demonstrated as 
successful in the eradication of the 
cattle ticks have been published time 
and again in this paper, in many 
other papers, and in bulletins scatter- 
ed by the hundreds of thousands all 
over the land. 


How to Get Rid of the Ticks. 


To those who can not wait for a 
proper development of the subject, 
which is necessary to a full under- 
standing of it, we will at this time 
merely state that they should pre- 
pare to take the cattle out of the in- 
fested pastures not later than Sep- 
tember 1st, and better, if it is at all 
practicable, by August 15th. If these 
pastures are kept absolutely free of 
cattle, horses and mules until May 
1st, 1911, they will be free of ticks 
and will remain free unless ticks are 








ee 

Cotton Farmers make 
cotton: some say they 
should also grow corn and 
oats for their stock. Some- 
times there is a hitch in 
this progrem, and it ia 
necessary to buy feed for 
the mule that makes the 
cotton. 

Some people do not know 
that the co'ton field grows 
a good feed for all k'nd of 
stotk. Mest of us know 
about meal and hulls for 
cows, but how about horses 
and mules? Hulls do not 
rank high for this purpose, 
on account of the bulki- 
ness. Meal is too rich; hut 
it is possible to compound 

i a perfect ration for the 
horse and mule by com- 
bining cotton seed meal 
with other good things, 
like corn, rice brand and 
molasses. 

Such a feed is 


SCOCOTES 


Exactly like natural oats 
in composition, and cheap- 
er in price. 

Made by 
THE SOUTHERN 
COTTON OIL COM- 
PANY. 

*Phone 11. 

Charlotte, N. C. 














No Greater Than One 


Butler. 


carried onto them by cattle, horses or 
mules. To those who have ticks on 
their cattle at this time, in such num- 
bers as to require immediate atten- 
tion, we suggest that if they have 
herds of twenty or more cattle they 
build dipping vats at once and begin 
work on the ticks. If the number of 
cattle is less than twenty, begin at 
once to grease the legs and under 
parts of the body, where the ticks 
most infest, and repeat this every 
three weeks until the cattle are taken 
out of the infested pasture this fall 
and are free of ticks.. Any heavy oil 
or grease will do the work, but pos- 
sibly crude petroleum is the cheap- 
est and best. For printed instruc- 
tions on these matters, write to the 
United States Deparment of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for all liter- 
ature on this subject available for 
free distribution, and to the Live 
Stock Sanitary Board, Experiment 
Station, or Agricultural Department 
of your own State for such additional 
literature as it may have to give out. 
Any man fully convinced of the im- 
portance of the work has done these 
things already; but we beg any one 
who is at all interested, or who has a 
tick-infested cow, to write for these 
bulletins right now. 


Are We Really Convinced? 


Any one familiar with the life- 
history and habits of the cattle tick 
will not need to be told of methods of 
getting rid of them, by any one. A 
full understanding of the tick and 
the way he is reproduced, and his life 
habits, will at once enable any one to 
see the ease with which he may be 
destroyed, and it is for this reason 
that we prefer to discuss these mat- 
ters before taking up the methods of 
destroying the ticks. Few men can 
be “‘sure enough’’ convinced of the 
feasibility of getting rid of the ticks 
and the ease with which it can be 
done until they understand the life 
habits and manner of repreduction 
of these ticks. The writer can, per- 
haps, without boasting, lay claim to 
some of the small credit of first be- 
lieving and demonstrating that the 
eatule ticks could be eradicated from 
a large area, and he became thorough- 
lv convinced of this long before he 
had accomplished the results, simply 
by making a study of those facts re- 
garding the life history and habits 
of the ticks which others had worked 
out and published. It is, therefore, 
a fact that any man should be able 


to see the practicability of getting, 
rid of the ticks, even if it had never, 


been done; but fortunately it has 
been proved thousands and thous- 
ands of times, by actually doing the 


thing, that it is not only feasible but}. 


is also comparatively easy and im- 
mensely profitable. 


What Has Been Done. 


It is now only about ten years 
since the first efforts started to erad- 
icate the cattle ticks from the pas- 
tures of the South. The North Caro- 
lina State Department of Agriculture 
was the first to undertake this work 
on a basis which would practically 
determine the necessary work and 
cost to get rid of the ticks on a large 
number of pastures, or a large area 
like a county. Six years later, or by 
the time the Federal Government 
joined in the effort to get rid of the 
ticks, it had been abundantly proved 








at a cost little if any greater than 
the damage done by them during any 
one year. This fact had been proved 
by actually doing the work in hun- 
dreds of pastures and several coun- 
ties. 

Since the co-operative work be- 
tween the United States Bureau of 
Animal Imdustry and the several 
States was started, or in about three 
years of actual work, a territory has 
been cleared of ticks and released 
from all quarantine restrictions as 
large as the combined area of the 
States of North and South Carolina. 
The total cost of clearing this terri- 
tory, 90,000 square miles, expended 
by the Federal and State Goveren- 
ments, has probably not exceeded a 
million dollars. The saving to the 
farmers of this territory will be more 
than that amount annually for all 
time, without another dollar of ad- 
ditional expense to maintain the ben- 
efits obtained. 

Now that the damage done by the 
ticks has been clearly proved and is 
being more fully recognized by 
stockmen every day, and it has been 
shown that the getting rid of these 
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Run-Down Mare. 


Please tell me how to kill 
worms in one of my mares. She 
is 11 years old, and poor. I want 
to raise a mule colt next year. 
What can I do to destroy the 
worms and also build her up? 

S ln. Xi 


Editorial Answer.—If this mare is 
suffering from worms, they must be 
expelled, and then a tonic, with good 
care and feeding, should cause her 
to improve in condition. 

To remove the worms, give no feed 
for 24 hours, then give one quart of 
raw linseed oil and 3 tablespoonfuls 
of turpentine, and feed very lightly 
for two or three days. Repeat the 
turpentine and oil in a week or ten 
days. 

As a tonic give one dram each of 
powdered nux vomica and dry sul- 
phate of iron twice a day for two or 
three weeks. 

In a mare of this age the teeth 
may be in such condition as to cause 
her to improperly masticate the feed, 
and thus be the cause of all the 


ticks is not only practicable but tTouble. 
profitable, why will any one oppose 
the measures necessary to accomplish 
these ends, or hesitate about start- 
ing the work om his own cattle and 
pastures without waiting for State 
aid or compulsion? 
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*"it strikes when our gravity 
sprayerisused. Keeps in- 


No man can afford to keep live sect pests off animals 
in pasture longer than any 


stock that will pay less for his feed = imitation. Used since 1885, 
than that paid by the live stock of sy. Bp pep tiger aper 

; : le; zt cate 10 to 50 gallons annually 
his neighbor. No man will sell his fe < Dat Yaiter testing imitations. Abso- 
preee ion bayer that pays iene than " lutely harmless ; cures allsores, 
the market price, but thousands are|...00 cents, worth saves $10 

: o Lice t i s@ ora lace it is s 

feeding animals that pay 50 per Cent | Bir icaice offers substinte, send os te eee ey Se 
less for the feed they consume than 


3-tube gravity Sprayer «nd enough SHOO-FLY to protect 200 
cows Name express office. $1 returned if animals 
would better animals receiving bet- 
ter care, 


LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 


Shoo-Fly Mfg.Co.. 1842 V,10thSt., Phila.. Pa. 
” Tested for over 25 years. Made in many styles, 

Horse Power, Belt Pewee and Self-feed Attach- 

ments. Simple and Durable with Greatest 
Capacity. They make a Profitable Investment. 
We can suit you. Write ior Catalog and prices. 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO. 
112 Mill Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 




























THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are a 
ting one that is honestly built and will le 
smoothly, quickly and economically w‘thout break- 
ing down or getting out of order. We make this 
kind of Hay Press—4 of them—The Royal, Royal 
im Junior, teyal Economy and New Chicamauga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 
these is the one you should buy. 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMEN1 & MFG. CO., 

Department Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Continuous Travel. 





Lightest, Strong- 
est, Cheapest. 

















The Improved Red Ripper 








The ReD RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. Itis the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
and is cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 74, Ocilla, Ga. 


WOOL WANTED 


Highest Cash Price Paid 
or Blankets Given in 
Exchange For Wool. 




















: | No Better Blankets Made 





Write for Prices 


Chatham Mfg. Com’y, 


ELKIN, N. C. 

















that these ticks could be eradicated 
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SOME HOT-WEATHER COOKING HINTS. 


COLD SUPPERS FOR SUMMER 
DAYS. 

How One Farmer’s Wife Follows the 
English Plan and Does No Cooking 
After 1.30 O'Clock. 

I am an American-born woman, 
the eldest of six daughters of a 
somewhat large Virginia farmer, and 
from my fifteenth year up to my 
twenty-fourth, with the exception of 
three years off at boarding school, I 
was cook for the family, 10 in num- 
ber, besides from 2 to often 8 or 10 
hired hands. I murmured little at 
the work in winter, but when the 
hot days and nights of summer came 
on, 8 p. m. found me still siz- 
zling over the hot range preparing 
the hot biscuit and bacon for the 
family and hirelings, and by the 
time dishes were washed and the 
table set for breakfast it was often 
9 o’clock. Many were the girlish vows 
I made to myself that I would never 
marry a farmer. And yet, girl like, 
I broke those vows when the right 
man came along. 

We were married in July, but be- 
fore a fortnight was gone all my 
dread of mid-summer nights’ cook- 
ing had vanished. The _ colored 
aunty who had been cook and house- 
keeper for my husband rang the sup- 
per bell the first evening in my new 
home at 6:30, and for supper I 
found on the table light bread, but- 
ter, a boiled ham and tea—all cold 
—no steaming hot bread, or coffee 
pot, and flaring oil lamp to raise 
the temperature of the room, like 
the summer suppers I had been used 
to, and, judging from own neighbors, 
like nine-tenths of our farmers still 
practice. 

My husband explained to me that 
this was according to his English 
raising and hoped I would be pleased 
to continue the same lines. To be 
a little slangy, I ‘‘tumbled’’ to it at 
once; it was a revelation to me, and 
during all my married life from May 
to September of each year, I have 
kept it up, and all the wealth of a 
Vanderbilt couldn’t induce me to go 
back to the old-time drudgery of 
cooking hot suppers after sundown 
in summer. 

Arguments against the plan that 
I have heard are that for the farmer, 
his sons and his hired men to stop 
at 6 o’clock cuts two hours out of 
the day’s work. My husband says 
that in England, from his earliest 
childhood, the work on the farm 
was from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. for farmer 
and hireling, and he adds, ‘‘We are 
all tenant farmers over there, not 
the privileged land-owner. So if 
an English farmer, paying high rent, 
can live well (which he does), edu- 
cate and clothe his children on 10 
hours work a day for self and those 
employed, why can not the American 
farmer do likewise? 

My work is strenuous up to about 
1:30 p. m., but at the same time 
dinner is cooking I am baking my 
light bread (hop yeast} for supper. 
After dinner is over I steep my tea 
for 10 minutes, strain it, put in tin 
bucket with tight lid and take it to 
the spring; ditto with butter. Then I 
go to my room, bathe, change my 
dress, and read, sew, or go visiting, 
as I feel inclined,—no more house- 
hold cares till 6 o’clock. Then I go 
to the spring for the cold tea, butter, 
and a bucket of fresh water, unwrap 
my loaves of light bread from the 
cloth in which they have been fold- 
ed, set a ham on the table, and sup- 
per is ready. Everybody, including 
the cook is cool, and after supper 
the boys may chop a little wood, slop 
the hogs, milk the cows and shut up 
the chicks, feed the teams, and 
from sundown to 9 p. m. take things 
easy, and go to bed in a cool house. 

Such is an outline of my summer 








housekeeping for 24 years, 20 years 
of which I have been my own cook, 
raising a family of 7 children (4 
step-children and 3 of my own), and, 
although we are not rich—nor crav- 
ing riches—we enjoy life thoroughly 
and have as many creature comforts 
as most folks. 
KATE HOBDITCH. 
Arcanum, Va. 





WHAT TO EAT IN HOT WEATHER. 


Eat Less Meat and More Vegetables 
—Don’t Overfeed Babies. 


In warm weather, meats, oils, and 
fats should be reduced to a minimum 
or omitted entirely, and fruits, vege- 
tables and cereals should be substi- 
tuted. The first and best way to 
keep cool is to avoid heavy and stim- 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


hot biscuits, they do not like light 
bread.” If this is your comment, I 
am compelled to tell you that in all 
probability you do not make good 
light bread. I have taken meals at 
numbers of farm tables in many parts 
of the country, and have yet to meet 
the man who did not relish sweet, 
wholesome, well baked light bread. 

Find out your trouble and master 
this difficulty before the summer is 
done, my good housewife. Then pre- 
pare the meat to serve cold or some 
of the substitutes that are delicious 
and are as good tissue builders as 
meat itself, baked (Navy) beans, 
cottage cheese, stuffed eggs, for ex- 
ample, or the various meat loaves or 
meat salads, boned and baked chick- 
en. During the stress of the summer 
days the two meals, breakfast and 
dinner are of necessity, more or less 
hurried and informal; but after the 
day’s work is done, in the quiet and 





other wraith: 


in his trade, 





TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


T# mourning widow, clothed in black, takes up her pen 

and tries a whack at heaping wreaths of rhyme upon 
her darling husband, lately gone. 
could not save my loved John Henry from his grave; he 
curled up when the dawn was gray, and gave a whoop, and 
passed away; as he is now, so you must be; therefore pre- 
pare to marry me.’”’ She loved John Henry, and her tear of 
sorrow for him is sincere; but maybe, from his present 
place, he looks across the silent space, and murmurs to some 
“My wife is writing rhyme, in faith! But I 
assure all spectres near, it was my wife who sent me here. 
With loving hands she fed me bread nutritious as a pig of 
lead ; it was her kind of lemon pies that sent me scooting to 
the skies; she always fried a sirloin steak, and made my 
heart and stomach ache; at making jam for weeks she toil- 
ed, and made me eat it when it spoiled; she fed me dough- 
nuts tough and thick—you couldn’t break ’em with a pick ; 
and O, the pancakes that she made! The saddler used ’em 
She loved me while she killed me off, and so 
I didn’t gibe or scoff, but took my fodder like a man, and 
joined this ghostly caravan.’’— Walt Mason. 


“Friends and physicians 








ulating foods, and to reduce the 
amount of other articles of diet to 
that merely required for the suste- 
nance of the body. Refrain from 
intoxicants and decrease or avoid 
tea, coffee, and condiments. 

A large percentage of the deaths is 
caused by infantile diseases, many of 
which could be prevented if precau- 
tionary measures were adpoted. 
Feeding, with mary mothers, is the 
panacea for all ills. When a child 
cries from the effects of having been 
overfed this surfeiting process is re- 
peated—very often with disastrous 
results. A noted doctor has said 
that more babies are drowned in 
milk than sailors in salt water. 
While this is probably a_ radical 
statement, still the best baby-food, 
milk, can be given to excess, and 
prove injurious. It is positively 
criminal to feed babies on meats and 
unripe fruits, especially in the sum- 
mer.—wW. J. Crozier, in Good Health. 





Hot Weather Hints. 


Given a fireless coeker, a kerosene 
stove and a steam cooker, the heat of 
the kitchen should be fairly well 
eliminated during the hot months. 
The menus should be planned with 
an idea of getting a full supply of 
nourishment, using a minimum 
amount of heating foods. 

The work of the day for the house- 
wife should be, in the main, accom- 
plished when the noonday meal is 
done. This will mean planning for 
the evening meal in advance, and 
substituting for hot, freshly prepar- 
ed foods the cold, dainty, appetizing, 
nourishing ones. This will mean the 
banishment of the hot biscuit from 
the evening meal and the substitu- 
tion of good light bread. I can fancy 
I hear the housewife’s comment, ‘‘My 
husband and sons must have their 


cool of the day, the evening meal 
should be a time of delightful asso- 
ciation together. A clean, dainty 
table, supplied with good, wholesome 
food daintily served, a family with 
all the dust and heat of the day left 
behind because of the newly install- 
ed bath room, give us a view of a 
summer evening in the country that 
we contemplate with pleasure. 
MRS. STEVENS. 





THE FIRELESS COOKER. 





How One Was Made at Home and 
How It is Used. 


I have used successfully, a fireless 
cooker made from an old trunk. A 
goods box with a top put on with 
hinges and fastened down securely 
would be excellent. 

I use fine hay for the packing; put 
several inches of hay in the bottom 
of the box, then put in the vessel you 
are going to use, pack the hay tight 
around it, then take out your vessel, 
for that is only put in to get the 
proper fitting for the vessel when 
the food is to be cooked. Then make 
a cushion to put over the top and 
let it extend over the edges and sides 
of the box. Be sure the pot, or buck- 
et, has a top that fits closely, so that 
the steam cannot escape. 

If you wish to cook cabbage, put 
it on the stove while you are getting 
breakfast and let it boil for half an 
hour, then put the pot in the hay 
stove, put on the cushion and fasten 
down the top, cover the box with an 
old quilt; your cabbage will be hot 
and ready for the noonday meal. 

By experience one can find out 
just how long it takes to cook in the 
fireless cooker, and how long to let 
things cook before putting them 
there. The one thfng that all must 
remember is that nothing will cook 


that has not boiled—not simmereqd— 
at least ten minutes on the stove, 
and it must be instantly put in the 
hay and covered up. Plenty of wa- 
ter must be put in at the beginning, 
as the hay must not be disturbed til] 
time to take it up for the table. 

It will take all day, or that many 
hours to cook a grown chicken. : 

By starting any cereal at night it 
will be warm and well cooked for 
breakfast.—Mrs. J. Britt David, in 
The Cotton Journal. 








Cool Dinners on Hot Days. 


We have learned a very good way 
to do our cooking and not have it 
to do in the heat of the day. We 
gather our vegetables in the evening. 
and fruit also, if we are to have a 
pie or to can any. Prepare every- 
thing we can in the morning. When 
our breakfast is on, we put our din- 
ner on that we have to boil. After 
breakfast we cook our bread, pies 
and so on, while cleaning up the 
kitchen, churning and putting away 
the milk in the well to get cold for 
dinner and supper. By 9 o’clock we 
have our dinner and supper cooked 
and everything through with. 

I keep light bread on hand most 
all the time and that is a great help. 
If company comes in, we don’t have 
to cook again. We all enjoy our 
good cool dinner, too, much better 
than we would one just from the 
stove, steaming. 

Mio: b. A. T: 





Good live stock and good tools in- 
spire the farmer to do better work. 





The Farmers’ Market Place 








_ Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or eensiderable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish larger space, we will in- 
sert ads for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25 
Each word, number or initial (including name 
and address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $880 for postage alone to 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 











Wanted—Farmer for two or three horse farm in 
Pitt Co., Box 426, Raleigh, N. C. 

Wranted—You write us for prices and catalogue 
of Monarch Typewriters. Durham Boox & Sta- 
tisnary Co., Durham, N. C. 


Red Polled ull Calf, eligible to registration, for 
sale. Also Single Comb Brown Leghorn Hens. 
Gates Bares, Rice Depot, Va. 


Position as assistant teacher or one teacher 
scheo!l wanted. For information and references, 
address Fred O. Scroggs, Brasstown, N. C. 


Registered Scotch Collie, Female, two years old. 
Good mother, correct babi‘s, beautifully marked, 
cost #50. highest bidder gets her. Robert Bare- 
fcot, Mount Holly, N. C. 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery, 
Strawberry, now ready. All other plants and 
roots in thier season. Price list free. Geo. M 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Descriptive circulars gladly furnished. 
Bred for size, bone and finish. Pigs no a-kin for 
sale at ail times. Reg. papers free. W. A. Thig- 
pen, Conetoe, N. C. 


Wanted— Purchaser for a re-built or secondhand 
Typewriter. State make desired and write for 
prices. Box 152, Durham, N. C, 


Farmers Take Notice. $68,851.06 saved to 
Farmers of North Carolina last year, who are 
members of the Farmers Mutual, in their insur- 
ance. if interested, address Farmers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association, Raleigh, N. C. Agents 
wantcd. 

For Sale—Several slightly used Fire Proof Safes, 
goed as new. ust go quick—low prices. Dur- 
ham Book & Stationary Co., Durham, N. C. 

Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or small 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 
passed; soil easily cultivated and proau-tive, goid- 
en opportunity. For particulars, address W. J. 
Edwards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 





For Sale—Oliver Typewr ter, No. 5, with high 
serial pumber. Practically new. Will sell cheap 
to quick purchaser, cash or installment. Box 152, 
Durham, N. C. 


Recleaned, sound well-sacked Farly variety 
Peas at two twenty-five a bushel, on cars here. 
Slaughter Pigs, also Thoroughbred Essex Pigs: 
Sows in farr w. Tnoroughbred Angora Goats. 19 
varities Poultry. Eggs. one dollar a setting. Right 
hand and reversible disc plows. J. E, Coulter, 





Connelly Springs, N. C. 
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THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


GO0d MIGULINg - wan mrmnnnneewe nee. 15 1-16 
Strict Middling--.------ 15 

Middling -...---<- 
Off Grades-—----...----<---—== 









oun 14 % 
ennee 18 % to 14 





CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 











. 8. C6. R. Sides, packed--..-- we 14% 
° S, Bellies, packed-..--. 154% 
D. S. Butts --------- 10 4 
Buster—Creamery .... -------—----~ 82% 
Hams—Choice, as to size and 

prand eenes - 2) 
Lard—Pure—Tierces-..........--.. 15 
Meal, pearl-—~--.--.~. ----en--ennn.- $i 
Meal, common 1 
Hay—Timosny -—-n0---a00-.---. -- 1 20 80}: 
Grain—Corn, white -~——..~......... gs 

Corn, Mixed --~-nn--nnnenenen=-.-- 
Oats—Clipped white .......-----..- 

Mixed ....2.. -ncnnenenancnenena...-. 


Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds. 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds. 
Middlings, per 100 pounds- 
Hulis. per 100 pounds........ 

Cotton Ties—Pieced-—.-....... 
Redundled -.20 - enn neveen enone 










a 








NOW $108 ---20.5 2 -- one - rn eee. 2 oe 92° 
Bagging—2 pounds.......... <= 1, 
Flour—Spring wheat patent._-.-..$6.25 to 6.75 
Patent -~----.-------nce---nene-... 6:25 60 6.50 
Ssraighi .. 5.75 to 6.00 
Choice 5.25 to 5.50 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


There have been no sales of loose 
tobacco this week and while there is 
a little trading going on in both 
bright and dark tobacco the market 
is very quiet. The weather has been 
unfavorable to the new crop, owing 
to heavy rains, and a good deal of 
land has been washed. Land is wet, 
and the weeds are growing fast. If 
the weather does not change soon, it 
looks like we might have a crop of 
very poor quality. 


NEW YORK GRAIN AND PRODUCE. 

Wheat, $1.21. Corn, 71lc. Oats, 
48@51c. for natural white. 

Southern potatoes, $1@1.50 
bbl., for No. 1; No. 2, 50@75c. 
ions, red, $2.50@3 
$2.50@2.75; white, per basket, $1@ 
1.25. Cabbage, $1@2.50 per 100. 
Beets, $1@2 per 100 bunches. Car- 
rots, $1@1.25 per 100 bunches. Cu- 
cumbers, per bbl., 25c.@$1 for Va. 
Norfolk eggplant, per box, $2.50. 
Green corn, 75c.@$1.50 per crate. 
Lima beans, $1.50@2.50 per basket 
for N. C. Lettuce, 60c.@$1 per bbl. 
Okra, $1.50 @3 per carrier. Peppers, 
$1@1.50 per large box. Peas, 60c. 
@$1 per basket. String beans, 35c. 
@75c. per basket. Squash, $1@1.50 
per bbl.; yellow, 75c.@$1.50. White 
turnips, $1.50 @2 per bbl. Tomatoes, 
25@50c. per carrier for N. C.; other, 
30@60c. Watercress, per 100 bunch- 
es, $1@1.75. 

Apples, Red Astrachans, per bbl., 
$1.50@2.50; Sour Boughs, $1.50 
@ 2.50. $1@38 per. bbl. 
Elbertas, 25c.@ $1.25 


per 
On- 
per bbl.; yellow, 


Pears, 


Peaches, Ga., 


per carrier; Del. and Md., 20@60c. 
per basket. Plums, 50c.@ $1 per car- 
rier. Currants, per qt., 6@8c. Black- 


berries, 4@S8c. per qt. Raspberries, 


blackcaps, 83@7c.; red, per pint, 6@ 


9c. Huckleberries, 5@7c. Goose- 
berries, S@1ilic. Muskmelons, Ga. 
36’s, per crate, $1@1.50; N. C. 45’s, 
$1.50@ 2.50. Watermelons, $15 @ 40 
per 100. 

Factory butter, 221% @23%e.; 
creamery, 27@29c. 


Eggs, 21@23%e. 


Virginia Tobacco Acreage. 

The area of sun-cured tobacco will 
be increased above 20 per cent this 
season. The 


stand is reported as 
being good and as a whole the crop 
Is In better shape than at this time 
last year. 


: There is about 2 per cent 
Increase in the acreage in dark to- 
bacco. J. M. BELL. 


Your paper is only half used when 
you have read it through. Either 
file it then for future reference or 


hand to some neighbor before it 
gets old. 





THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE COAST COUNTRY. 


Drainage Would Prevefit the Damage to Crops by Wet Seasons 
Such as This Has Been, and Would Bring Large Areas of Now 
Valueless Land Into Cultivation—The Best and the Cheapest 


Ways of Doing the Work. 
& 


INCE WRITING you last week 
S my work has taken me well 
over Colleton County, into Bam- 
berg and Georgetown. Three splen- 
didly attended institutes were held 
in the first-named 
county, a good 
one at Erhardt 
and another 
splendid one at 
Georgetown. 

On ali sides the 
pressing need of 
the country for 
drainage was evi- 
dent in grassy 

PROF. D. N. BARROW. fields, corn fired 
half way.up the stalk, and hard- 
looking, stunted cotton of the ‘‘red’’ 
variety. Not that there were not to 
be seen some very creditable fields 
in all sections, but they were rather 
the exception than the rule and serv- 
ed to emphasize the importance of 
better draindge. There has been an 
unusual amount of rainfall through 
this whole county for the whole coun- 
ty for the whole of the cultivating 
season. Many fields that with the 
usual season, give good crops, this 
year are in bad shape. 

But “‘it is an ill wind that blows no 
good,’’ and the good that is coming 
out of this condition is the fact that 
there is a most active interest 
throughout this whole section in the 
subject of drainage. No better insur- 
ance of future crops can be taken 
than by the investment of money in 
drainage throughout this coast coun- 
try. Such investment would not only 
insure against the condition border- 
ing upon disaster that is now threat- 
ening many otherwise fertile acres in 
seasons of this kind, but even in 
what are considered normal seasons 
would pay a good dividend in in- 
creased crops, increased value of 
land and increased health. 


How to Go About the Work. 


So the chief topic of discussion and 
the one that evidently awakened the 
most interest was drainage. Not, ‘‘Do 
we need drainage?’ but, “How can 
we get drainage?’ was the most fre- 
quent question. All sorts of plans 
are proposed—get the Government to 
drain—get some wealthy corporation 
to do it, or the State; vote a tax and 
do it ourselves. Of these various 
plans the last is the one that is most 
likely to produce the most immediate 
results. It is the old story of the 
lark and the farmer; as long as the 
latter depended upon his neighbors 
to garner his wheat the lark felt 
that her home was secure, but when 
he decided to do it himself she knew 
it was time to move. 

Concerted action among them- 
selves is necessary in order to secure 
ample outlets. After these are se- 
cured, however, there will remain 
much to be done by the private own- 
er in the way of getting his surplus 
water to these outlets. 


One Promising Project. 


The securing of outlets for drain- 
age water has been undertaken by 
the Georgetown Development Com- 
pany and their method of operation 
might be of some use to others. Under 
the leadership of that valuable citi- 
zen, Mr. W. D. Morgan, this company 
is now making a determined effort 
to bring into cultivation a tract of 
some 5,500 acres. They have plan- 
ned to put through this tract a num- 
ber of miles of leading canals and 
roads. Several miles of these canals 


have already been built and their 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


benefits are already apparent, al- 
though practically nothing has been 
done toward conducting the water to 
them. The tract has been divided 
into hundred-acre farms, and is be- 
ing sold only to bona-fide settlers— 
those who agree to settle upon and 
develop them—at a very slight pro- 
fit over the original cost, plus that 
of the drainage and improvements. 
Each purchaser signs an agreement 
to bear his part in the maintainance 
of the canal system. In order to 
encourage a diversity of crops such 
inducements have been made by the 
company that the foundations have 
already been laid for a combined pub- 
lic gin and a cannery, and the com- 
pany that is erecting this establish- 
ment has also purchased a hundred 
acres of land with the intention of 
raising a quantity of vegetables so 
as to insure material for operation 
from the first. 


The Pole Drain Will Do Good Service 


The final drainage of these lands 
is the problem. How can it be done? 
Not best be done, for all are ready to 
admit that the tile is the best drain- 
age. But while the scheme that is 
now upon foot to add the manufact- 
ure of drain tile to an already es- 
tablished industry of brick making, 
is sure to materially cheapen the 
first cost of tile, yet this cost will be 
still beyond the immediate reach of 
many of the purchasers. Open ditches 
are, compared with their cost and 
very great inconvenience, so inferior 
that it is hoped that not many will 
be compelled to resort to them for 
long. While not so permanent nor 
quite so efficient as tile, very good 
results can be obtained by what is 
known as pole draias. These are 
constructed by digging a ditch, such 
as would be needed for tile, and 
about the same depth, say from two 
to three feet. The deeper the ditch 
the further apart they can be for 
efficiency. A ditch an average depth 
of three feet, would easily drain 50 
feet upon each side, so these could 
be placed 100 feet apart. After dig- 
ging the ditch with as much fall as 
possible, then lay a continuous line 
of green pine poles in each side of 
the bottom of the ditch and another 
so as to partially cover, but not fill 
the space between. If available, 
place a few inches of dead grass or 
straw on top of these poles, then fill 
the earth back in the ditch on top of 
the poles. Such drains, costing noth- 
ing for material, can be cheaply 
constructed, and will last for quite a 
while. I have seen some such that 


An Opportunity To Save Money 


We will mail to any one who desires it, a list of 
second hand machinery as well as list of specials 
we are offering. If interested send usa_ postal 
stating you saw this ad. in The Progressive Farm- 
er and Gazette, and we will put your name on ou~ 
mailing list, when you will receive our list every 





month. 
_PETTY-REID CO., - Greensboro N. C. 
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Attachment with Corn Harves- 
ter cuts and throws in pi'es on 


BINDE harvesteror winrows Man and 


horse cuts and shocks equal with a Corn Binder. 
Sold in every State. Price $20 with Binder At- 
tachment. S. C. MONTGOMERY, of Texaline, 
Tex,, Writes:— “The harvester has proven all you 
claim for it. With the as -istance of one man cut 
and bound over 100 acres of C rn, Kaffir Corn and 
Maize last year.’’ Testimonials and catalog free, 
pk | picture of harvest 


er. 
EW PROCESS MFG. CO,, SALINA, KAN. 


had been in operation for 20 years 
and were still giving satisfaction. 
They will at least last long enough 
not only to pay for their cost, but 
to more than pay for their ultimate 
are maintained. The efficiency of 
substitution with burned tile. 


Tile the Permanent Solution. 


When the latter are finally placed 
the work will be done forever, or 
at least for as long as the outlets 
are mtaintained. The efficiency of 
any system depends very largely on 
the keeping up of the outlets. Should 
water back up into this local drain- 
age and remain for any length of 
time, there is grave danger of these 
drains becoming clogged permanent- 
ly. It is also of importance that the 
tile drains should be so _ secured 
where they empty into the open ditch 
or canal that they will not be mis- 
placed. While the drain tile will ul- 
timately be resorted to, this matter 
of the pole drainage is well worth 
looking into by those who do not 
feel that they can afford this ex- 
pense at the beginning of their oper- 
ations. 

Instead of burned clay tile, the 
sand and cement tile might be used, 
and while, maybe, not being so very 
much cheaper than the clay, would 
be cheaper in that their construction 
would not involve such an expendi- 
ture for machinery, ovens, etc., and 
they could be made in small quanti- 
ties, as needed. ° 


WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. i t i 
$15.20. 1 manufacture wheels % to 4 in. tread, 
Tops $5.50, Shafts $2.00, Top Buggies $33, Harness 
Learn how to buy direct, Catalog free. Repair Wheels, 
$5.50. Wagon Umbrella Fexz. L,L. BOOB, Cin’ti, 0, 


EXCURSION 
VIA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., JULY 26th, 1910 


This will be the best time of the season to visit 
the “‘Land of the Sky”’ at so small a cost. 


Rates and Schedules as Fotlous: 


Leave Goldsboro 6:45A M. . r - $5.00 
Leave Selma 7:33 A. M. 5.00 
Leave Raleigh 835 A. M. ° 475 
Leave Durham ‘9:50 A. M. ° 4.75 


Rates and schedules in same proportion from 
other points. Tickets good on any train leaving 
Asheville up to and including July 29th, 1910. 

Three days in the ccol mountains. Separate 
cars for colored people. 

Ask your Agentor write 

W. H. PARNELL, T. P. A.. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Greatly Reduced Rate to 
BI-CENTENNIAL CE! EBRATION 
AND N. C. FIREMENS TOURNAMENT 
NEW BERN, N. C. 


July 25th---30th, 1910. 


From all points on 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 


Special trains will be operated from New Bern 
to Morehead City at conclusion of Celebration, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings. 


75-—-ROUND TRIP—75c. 


Special train will be operated, returning from: 
Morehead City at 9:00 A. M., July 26th, 27th, 28th 
and 29th. 

Ask nearest Ticket Agent for complete infor- 
mation. 


C. HUDGINS, G. P. A., NORFOLK, VA. 





Limestone For Alfalfa and Wheat 





Ground Limestone. 


Beat shells for purity and grinding effect. 


BLUE RIDGE LIME CO., 








LIMESTONE IS PROFIT—GET THE BEST 


‘*Blue Ridge ’’ Limestone always makes good, because itis PURE. We 
ship only one grade, ‘‘ The Blue Ridge.”’ 
Give your land a good supply of ‘‘ Blue Ridge’’ and 
the little Alfalfa plants and the little Wheat stalks will thank you. 

Get our prices ; favorable freight rates. 


Lime Crystals For Your Poultry 
Think of it, 100 pound bag, pure, white, betas, lime 


crystals, only 35 cents; 3 bags, 300 pounds for one dollar, f. o. b. cars Fletcher, N. C. 
freight rates. “‘The Blue Ridge Lime Crystals” are best for Poultry. Send for a trial bag today. 


Highest Grade Pure White Lime or 


heap 


Fletcher, N. C. 
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might have be 
return for your time, 


| Think about thes: 


Send for our Free New Pamphlet, “Fall Fertilizers” 


showing you how to improve the old brand or make better ones 
at home for less money. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 


i Which wheat did 


you raise? 


Were there forty good, sound, heavy ke rnels to the head or 
fifteen light ones? Was the straw big and weak? Did the crop 
lodge? Did it rust? Was the yield ‘fifteen bu she ‘Is less than it 


‘en? Did you get the best "0s sible 


labor and trouble? 


‘OTASH 


_— and ask yourself if you fed the 


cropright. Did you do any real think ing before buying your 
wheat fertilizer or did you jus t buy the “‘same old brand’’? 

A wheat fertilizer should contain from 6 to 10% of Potash. 
If it is not in the old brand, buy some Potash and putit in. 
We will sell it to you or your dealer—a carload or aton. Write 
for prices. 


It will pay you, for Potash Pays. 








* THE POULTRY YARD. x 





A SILVER CUP FOR BEST PEN OF 
ANY OF AMERICAN BREEDS. 


Our Offer to Poultrymen Who Ex- 
hibit at the Appalachian Exposi- 
tion—Long List of Other Prizes. 


The poultry show to be held in 
connection with the Appalachian Ex- 
position at Knoxville, Tenn., October 
5 to 12, promises to be the biggest 
display of pure-bred poultry ever 
had in the South. Liberal premiums 
are offered in all the classes and a 
large number of specials. One of 
these, offered by The Progressive Far- 
mer and Gazette, is a silver cup for 
the best pen (3 birds) of any of the 
American breeds from the States of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia and Tennessee. We, 
of course, want some of our poultry 
breeders to capture this cup, and we 
would, therefore, urge every reader 
who has good birds to prepare to 
make the best possible exhibit at 
this show. Competition is likely to 
be keen in all classes and to win will 
be an honor. There will be lectures 
on poultry raising by competent 
speakers; and $120 in gold is offered 
as special State prizes for the best 
pens. 

Write to Mr. L. B. Audigier, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., for full information as 
to prizes offered, etc.; and then be- 
gin preparing those fowls for exhibi- 
tion right away. Progressive Farm- 
er and Gazette readers should cap- 
ture, not only this Progressive Farm- 
er and Gazette cup, but a lot of the 
other premiums. 





CHICK MORTALITY. 


Some of the Things That Cause the 
Chicks to Die, and How They Could 
Be Prevented. 


Messrs. Editors: If poultry rais- 
ers would keep an account of the 
number of chicks hatched, and then 
take an account of stock October ist 
they would be astonished to find 
that so great a number has disap- 
peared. The deaths, here one, and 
there another, make tremendous in- 
roads upon the total of profits and 
are a heavy tax to pay for indifferent 
care or mishandling. 

If every farmer would keep in 
mind that every chicken (or turkey, 
or duck or goose) is practically just 
s0 much cash, he would take better 
care of his flocks, and thus avoid 
most of the losses. Most of the in- 
fant mortality in chicks can be pre- 


vented by scrupulous cleanliness and 
proper food. Probably the _ chief 
cause of these chick losseg is lice, 
and surely lice are preventable. If 
the sitting hen has been properly 
dusted about a week apart while sit- 
ting with some good insect powder, 
the chicks will be hatched free from 
lice, and by regularly dusting the hen 
and chicks they may be kept free 
from them. 

Over-crowding in coops is another 
fruitful cause of chick mortality. 
Chicken raisers overlook the fact 
that the youngsters double in size 
very quickly, and a coop which was 
abundantly large for a family of 20 
at five or six weeks old, is frightfully 
close quarters for them at ten or 
twelve weeks old. This crowding 
overheats them, and overheating 
saps their strength, resulting in 
stunted growth and lowered vitality. 
The coops are frequently left un- 
cleaned for weeks, too, at the busy 
season. Work is crowding and there 
are a half-dozen calls upon the farm- 
er’s time, and the poor chicks are 
left to shift for themselves. Is it 
any wonder that vermin flourish, and 
that the chicks do not flourish under 
such conditions? 

The feed is a most important part 
of the chick’s growth, and yet it isa 
part that receives but little consider- 
ation, from many poultry raisers. 
There are farms where corn-meal 
dough and later on whole corn is 
the only feed given. Corn is a very 
one-sided feed with very little of the 
food elements that go to the build- 
ing of bone and muscle, and it is 
bone- and muscle-building feed that 
the youngsters want—such as wheat, 
hulled oats, cracked peas and soy 
beans, or a variety of these feeds. 

Diarrhea and gapes play havoc 
among our youngsters, and are very 
destructive if not given prompt at- 
tention. Of course, all these things 
require a little time and attention, 
but there is good money in chickens, 
and the better article we produce the 
better prices we get. 

J. A. DINWIDDIE. 

New Market, Tenn. 





I like your paper better tnan any 
farm paper I ever saw as it is free 
of fraud advertisements.-—J. T. Her- 
ing, Mason, Tenn. 


Breeding Stock For Sele Choice Barred Plymouth 

Rocks, S.C Rhode Island Reds, S. C. Brown Leg- 

horns and a nice lot of young R. I. Red Chickens 

for sale. Cheap for quality. What do you want? 
Please write me. 


H. B, GEER, - - Nashville, Tenn. 








PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SUMMER EGGS | 


How It Paid to Clean Out the Poul-| 
try House and Get Rid of the Lice. | 


Messrs. Editors: One time in 
June, a good many years ago, I) 
went up home on the farm. I was, 


town-worn and tired—about played | 
out with office work, and ready to! 
take hold of anything on the farm in 
the way of recreation or light work. 
The hens interested me, for I was| 
even them something of a chicken 
fancier. But I noticed that the hoes) 
had a fagged-out, pale-about-the- 
head look, and were not bright, vig- 
orous, or much given to cackling. 
Neither did they lay many eggs. So 
I resolved to take hold of them, and 
put them in good shape for the bal- 
ance of the summer, and to get them 
back into good laying trim. 

So, I went down by the garden 
and took a peep into the old log hen 


house, with its sassafras roosting 
perches, and its half-barrel nests. 
Things were white in there, but 


dusty, and the cobwebs abundant. I 
noticed the roosts and the nests ap- 
peared to have been unused for some 
time, and so made inquiry. 

“Oh my, Henry, keep out of that 
old hen house. It’s full of mites; 
the hens haven’t stayed in there a 
night, nor laid in there for over a 
month.” That is what they told me. 
But it was not satisfactory, and so I 
stripped for action. I took off all 
the law allowed, and waded into that 
hen house to clean it out, and to 
clean up the mites. It was a hot 
and dirty job, for about the first 
thing I had was a bonfire of the old 
nesting material and the half bar- 
rels. Then I had a sweeping down 
and out, a soaking with kerosene 
oil, and later a whitewashing of all 
the interior parts of it. New roosts 
were put in, and new nest boxes and 
nest material. Then I let it rest a 
day. The next evening I tolled the 
hens in there with corn, and locked 
them in. I kept them in there all 
the next day and let them out the 
second morning. That evening I 
fed them in the hen house again, 
and ever after that they went in 
there to roost. I had rigged up a 
sort of a scratch pen under an old 
plow shed, where I fed them shelled 
oats in cut straw. They took it all 
very cleverly and idly for several 
days, and then I heard some cackling 
at the hen house, and then again the 
same glad sound. The eggs were a- 
coming, and they kept coming, too. 
Those hens settled down to laying 
good fashion before I left for town, 
and the folks set a large number of 
eggs from which they raised a nice 
bunch of late-hatched pullets, and 
had the pleasing experience of eat- 
ing about an equal number of little 
roosters phat autumn and fall. And, 
they declared that the hens were 
never known to lay sO many eggs 
before, so late in the summer. 

The moral of this is to clean up, 
reinvigorate the hens, and thus ex- 
tend the laying and hatching sea- 
son far into the autumn. 

H. B. GEER. 





He is a poor poultryman who has 
no _idea which hens lay the eggs. 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively 


Eggs, $1.50 for fifteen; Chicks, $3.00 per fifteen; 
Puliets and cockerels, $1 00 to $3.00 each. 
MISS J. P. JONES, 


“i Tobaccoville, N. C. 
Cockerels ! ! Cockerels !! Cockerels !!! 
Single Comb White Leghorns and R. I. Reds at 
7éc each. Also Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs 
at 1-2 original price. 


J. W. DELLINGER, : - Stanley, N.C. 


Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


C. White and Brown Le porns, 
white Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1 26 for 11 

Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, PRops, 
R. F. D.7, Box 48, CHARLOTTE, N. a. 








Genasco 
Ready Roofing 
Cross-section, Genasco —senne-ae surface Roofing 


ad t. ke cig eat 
Spagetti 
1 ai 





A 1 Felt 

Tr I Asphalt 
No mystery about w vhat it is made of, 
Look for the trademark at your dealer’s. 
Ask him for the Kant-leak Kleet, and save time 
and labor in laying the roofing. Write for 

samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 
THE BARBER ASPHALT 
P: AV ING COMP: ANY 


Larges of atti and largest 
qamnticta pg ly rc n the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 





New York Chicago 








Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Etectroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 











1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ 82.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid cement 


coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 


Sample and Catalog ““P” mailed free for the 
asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO, 


CHARLESTON, §&. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers, Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc., etc. 





A GT. EDGED] 
INVESTMENT 


7, 8 or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200 


To a limited number of Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette re:de:s of character and standing 
in their respective communities, we shall be 
glad to send particulars concerning a thor- 
oughly giit-edge investment guaranteeing 7% 
at least, with 8 or 9% as a possibility. No 
large amounts taken. Send 2-cent stamp for 
particulars and address 











Clarence Poe, Editor 
THE 














PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

AND GAZETTE, 

Raleigh, - = North Carolina. 
6% 6% 6% 

Real Estate First Mortgage Coupon 

Bonds of small or larze denomina- 

tion ‘or sale. Prompt pxyment of 

Re neipal and interest GUARAN- 

by N.C. Trust Company 

with $13 7B o0.00 cash capital Loans re- 

present nt ove on» hulf value first class, 

well located properties Especially desir- 

able for Tru-tees, Guardians and other conserva- 

tive investors. Kedeemable upon demand of holder. 

Sound investment Steady income. Writefor book- 

let and full description. 

North Carolina Trust Company, - Greensboro, N. C. 

A. W. McAlister, Pres. R.C. Hood, Sec., & Mer. 
6% 6% 6 Yo 





FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 








Write for our free pan phlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now too wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTIA CO., Pomona, N. C. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H. Motley be 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., 
furnish us with tobacco st a remarkably low so og 
These are high grade goods. Send your order 
direct to Factory, or through your S. B. A... 

Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A. 
Sanford, N. C. 
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Saturday, July 30, 1910.] 





FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 











pUT YOUR NAME ON. 


It Pays to Label Fruit and Vegetable 
Packages. 


Messrs. Editors: The practice of 
labeling or branding fruit and veg- 
etable packages is a point worthy 
of some consideration. A great 
many growers fail to grasp the im- 
portance of this feature, particularly 
with reference to the sale of their 
produce each successive year. They 
seem to hesitate about the small 
additional expense incurred by this 
operation, and do not consider that 
the money spent in this way wili 
result in a quicker and more profit- 
able sale of their products during 
coming seasons. 

The man who puts up an honest 
pack of first-class fruits or vegetables 
in uniform, well constructed packages 
need never fear that the money 
spent for attractive labels will be 
wasted. For instance, a grower, after 
carefully grading and packing his 
produce, puts his label on each pack- 
age; they go to market, are exposed 
for sale, a buyer purchases them, and 
upon examining the contents finds he 
has reeeived full value for his money. 
He immediately looks to see where 
the product came from, and by whom 
packed. The next time he has to 
purchase this same product, whether 
the same season or next, he looks for 
this brand. Thus the label has ac- 
complished two purposes; it has been 
a@ guarantee, and has served as a 
means of advertising. 

There are two styles of labels used 
in marking fruit and vegetable pack- 


600 00 CELERY AND CABBAGE 
’ PLANTS READY. $1.20 per 
1,000. 5,000 $500. All varieties. Safe delivery 
guaranteed We ship to Missis:ippi safely. List 
free. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New 
Jersey. Estab'ished 1899. 


| Peach Seed Wanted 


We will buy and pay the high- 
est market price for small seed 
from seeding peach trees in the 
mountainous districts of North 
Carolina. Send us a sample of 
the kind of seed youcan get, and 
state about how many you can 
Sipply, ¢ 3 ¢ S © fs = < 











J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N. C. 


SEED WHEAT 


Sp'endid standard varieties now ready for ship- 
pent. Currells Prolific. Leeks Prolific, Fulcastor, 
pie Red Uhatf and other varie ies selected from 

e very best fields in North Carolina. Also N.C. 


P Rye, Appler, Bart and Sensation Oats. 
rices on application. 


HIGKORY SEED GOMP’Y. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


APPLER OATS 


Pure Appler Seed Oats for sale at $1.00 
Per bushel, f. 0. b, Raleigh .° .° .. 


Grown and Guaranteed by 


W. A. Simpkins, - Raleigh, N. C. 
ae ae a 
Bur Clover Seed 


in any quantity. $150 b i 
ty. u., f. o. b. Kingsboro, N. 
C. Better prices on 10 bu. lots. . 


J.C. Killebrew, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Potatoes, the 


Lookout Mountain f= trish 
ia the Meaeee greatest mosey making 
a e South; $3.00 per bushel; booklet how 
Successfully grow a fall crop free. 
Belmont Farm, ats Smyrna, Ga. 


LATE CABRAGE PLANTS All 

; head ly, 
Wakefield, Fiat Dutch and Autumn King. “11000 
Diants for $1.00. Let us book your order now for 


uture shipment. E. W. > 
Woodlawn, Va. W. JONES NURSERY CO., 














- WASHINGTON. 
ERNEST M. MERRICK, __ 
937-939 B St., N. W., 
Fruit and Produce. 
E Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Specialty. 


ages, the erdinary stencil or stamp, 
and the one printed on paper to be 
pasted on the package. The former 
usually has the name of the variety 
contained, where, and by whom 
grown. The latter, in addition to 
this, may be made up in colors and 
have a picture of the kind of pro- 
duce for which it is to be used. 
Hither style is good, but with condi- 
tions as they exist to-day, the neater 
and more attractive the label, the 
quicker it catches the eye of the pub- 
lic, and as a result, the more ready 
the sale, particularly when the pro- 
duce is in first-class condition. The 
one thing to be avoided in labeling 
any fruit or vegetable package is the 
placing of a label of first-class or 
“fancy” grade produce on a package 
containing second-class or inferior 
grades. Practices of this kind will 
invariably result in a loss of both 
money and reputation. 
Ss. B. SHAW. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


XVI.—You Can Take Twenty Colon- 
ies and Increase Your Yearly In- 
come $100 by Odd-Times Work. 


I have before me an excellent let- 
ter from a Louisiana bee keeper who 
does not want his name or address 
given. After expressing interest in 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
articles, he says: ‘‘There is no good 
reason why every farmer should not 
keep a few bees with pleasure and 
profit; and while, of course, they re- 
quire constant attention, they really 
take very little time from other work 
since they may be attended to at 
odd times. They are much less 
trouble and much more profitable 
than chickens. A man can take 
twenty colonies of bees and add 
$100 to his income each year if he 
will manage them properly, without 
losing any time from his regular 
work. He can get a dollar an hour 
for each hour he spends with them. 
Besides, the honey he sells at a time 
when ready money is needed on the 
farm. 

‘“‘When I say that a man can take 
twenty hives and make $100, don’t 
think that a man can take a hundred 
or more hives and average $5 apiece 
profit. Some men could, but the 
average farmer could not, for bee 
keeping is something like chicken 
raising. A few chickens are very 
profitable, but there are not many 
men that can make a large flock 
of chickens pay. 

“Last season,”’ he says, ‘“‘we bought 
eight colonies of bees and increased 
them to thirty-one colonies. We sold 
enough honey to pay for all hives, 
bees, and fixtures, besides having all 
the honey we could eat all winter. 
And, as we had to send away for 
the bees, with express very high, it 
made them cost us about $8 to the 
colony, the empty hives, with super, 
coming at about $2 in a knock down 
or flat condition. Now can you tell 
me of anything else, except a hen, 
that will feed itself and pay for itself 
in one season?” 

He thinks modern hives are neces- 
sary to success, and one must have 
a good text-book, or learn from an 
experienced bee keeper. Bee keep- 
ing is not work for him. No matter 
how tired he is, when a swarm comes 
out the feeling is all gone. One 
who keeps bees in boxes and barrels 
and knows nothing of their habits 
foses most of the profits and alli the 
pleasure of the business. People 
call our eorrespondent a bee crank 
because of his enthusiasm. He 
thinks the best book for the business 
is Root’s “‘A, B, C, of Bee Culture.” 
It is so arranged that you can find 
whatever you want in it without any 





trouble. T. C. KARNS. 
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YOUR SOIL 
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ASHES SURS C2 


INCORPORATED N ea Dept. 
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and less is required. 
hauling and freight. 


Our interesting booklet and name of nearest 
dealer sent free to every farmer. 


A. §. Lee & Sons’ Co., Inc. 


NEEDS LIME 


Richmond, Va. 


The summer crops tax the fertility of your 
land, and leave the soil acid. 

Then the fertilizer you used made it 
more so. 


Thus, the soil is in poor condition, and 
the acidity needs to be neutralized in order 
to produce the big wheat yields. 


Apply Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime. 


This lime is specially prepared and contains 
potash and other ingredients essential to plant 
growth. 

It neutralizes the acidity of the soil, makes 
humus, and makes the dormant phosphoric acid 
and potash in your soil available. 

It dissolves vegetation quicker than rock lime, 
Thus you save handling, 


Also manufacturers of Lee’s Special Wheat 
Fertilizer, Lee’s High Grade Bone and Potash, 


\ \ et and importers of ‘Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate. 








F you have never used Peruvian Guano, you have 
never realized the greatest possible wheat crop from 
your land. No known fertilizer is the producer of 


such enormous yields. 


You can buy various elements 
—you can mix them as you choose 
—but you can never make a fer- 
tilizer half so good as genuine old 
Peruvian Guano. 


To try to imitate Peruvian, 
would be like trying to make milk 
from chemicals. 


For this fertilizer consists of the 
manure of the fish eating birds 
that throng the coast of Peru, as 
well as the remains of the birds 
themselves. 


It is really digested fish—the 
richest of all fertilizers, and con- 
tains plant foods in forms which 
chemists have never been able 
to imitate. 


It holds first rank among plant 
foods. 


It is a complete fertilizer, con- 
taining Phosphate, Ammonia, Pot- 
ash and Lime—Supplying all of 
the elements deficient in most 
soils. 


The elements existinideal forms, 
Some are quickly active, some 


slower, some still more slow, 
which nourish the plant from 
Start to maturity. 


Sacks filled with Peruvian re- 
main intact for years, for this 
Guano is free from sulphuric acid 
and chlorine. 


Sour lands are sweetened by its 
use, and restored to productive- 
ness—organic matter is put into 
the soil, making humus, benefitt- 
i-g your crops for years to come. 


This concentrated plant food 
while costing more, is really the 
most economical to use, for you 
save on handling, hauling and 
freight. 


Secure an 
Peruvian. 


option on some 

If you want some of this—the 
only genuine Peruvian Guano in 
America—take action now. 

Write us for the name of our 
dealer in your locality, and our 
Peruvian Handbook. 

We were unable to fill all of our 
orders this spring. 


Peruvian Guano Corporation 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 














THE BABY’'S PLACE IN THE HOME. 


He is Entitled to Consideration as the Most Important Fea- 


aure of the Household, Both Be fore 


Young Wite and Mother 


men 


and After Birth—The 


Should Not Work in the Fields. 





HE RE IS A charm in remember- 
ing one’s first attempt in the 
realm of domestic science: how 


to get the proper 
exactly counter: 


amount of soda to 
the acidity of the 
buttermilk in biscuit, the secret of 
the leavening process in risen loaves; 
the all-important work of sterilizing 
fruit and milk vessels. 

But in the past years, one member 
of The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette Family has been neglected—the 
baby. Now in the majority of homes 
there is a baby, and he must enter 
into the calculations of most young 
housekeepers. So I will add my mite 
of experience in behalf of the baby. 

When a young couple get married 
and rent a one-horse farm and begin 
to make a home for themselves, they 
need all the good cheer and practical 
advice we can give. The young wife, 
however much much she may love 
her husband and desire to help him, 
should not go out into the fields and 
work. It is a sad mistake. If she 
looks well to the ways of her house- 
hold and makes the little home sweet 
and fair; if she cooks good, whole- 
some food and keeps things clean, 
and herself strong and happy, she 
does well indeed. I know men who 


ict 


to-day are paying doctors to try to 
repair the health of over-worked 
wives, spending money that could 


have been better spent in hiring help 
for the young wife in the beginning 
of wifehood and motherhood. Ialso 
know men who are widowers—whose 
children are in orphanages—who 
might have had the wife of their 
youth spared, if only they had been 
a little more tender, a little more 
thoughtful. 

Many farmers have hired men to 
help them with their work, men who 
board with the family. The wife has 
no help in many instances. She 
must spend the sultry summer days 
cooking for her husband’s helpers, 
when she is sadly in need of help 
herself. The farmer buys machinery 
to make his work easier. His wife 
must put up with things just as they 


happen to “arrange themselves. 

The people of the South were 
somewhat imdignant over the recent 
investigation of things pertaining to 
the life of women on the farm. 
Some farmers’ wives stoutly protest- 
ed against being considered as op- 
pressed. But under all is a current 
of truth. Not that farmers are in- 
tentionally unkind, but only that 
they are sometimes unthinking, or 
sordid. A woman glories in self- 
sacrifice for the man she loves; she 
will tax herself to the utmost limit of 
endurance to find favor in his sight. 

But about the baby. How can he 
be born with a strong, healthy body, 
a steady set of nerves, and a perfect- 
ly adjusted brain, if his mother is 
tired and nervous, and in a constant 
state of exhaustion and brain fatigue 
during the period when thoughtful 
care of the child is as important as 
at any time in his entire life? And 
if he is fortunate enough to be well 
born, how is he to thrive and be 
happy if he must nurse from an 
overheated, nerve-fatigued mother? 
When so many babies die of convul- 
sions every summer in our rural dis- 
tricts it does seem that parents would 
think seriously of this main cause. 
Nursing mothers should be tenderly 
considered. 

Babies should be kept absolutely 
clean, the pores open. Good, warm, 
soap and water baths, away from a 
draft, then light comfortable cloth- 
ing, easily laundered, are right and 
necessary to the health of the baby. 

Babies never cry for meanness. 
They are either colicky, pin-stuck or 
chafed, else uncomfortably dressed. 
An old-fashioned, full-length baby 
carriage is the thing most needful 
for his comfort, where he can lie 
and kick himself to sleep, wake up 
when he gets ready, and be ia no- 
body’s way. Can be rolled where- 
ever the mother happens to be at 
work, in-doors or out. Go-carts and 
cradles and jumpers be consigned to 
oblivion! SINCERE. 

Clarke Co., Ga. 








Rural Life Conference. 


The Rural Life Conference, held 
at Charlottesville, last week was 
well attended and offered an attrac- 
tive program to those interested in 
the agricultural uplift of the State. 
Good roads and good schools and 
movements relative to the encour- 
agement of the same were the popu- 
lar subjects discussed, although 
many other subjects were also under 
discussion. The conference lasted 
three days. There were addresses on 
teaching agriculture in the public 
schools, reclaiming Virginia farm 
lands, ete. 

Some of the speakers present 
were Gov. Wm. Hodges Mann; Hon. 
J. D. Eggleston, Jr., State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; Dr. L. 
H. Bailey, of Cornell University, 
New York; Prof. J. S. Thomas, 
Rural School Supervisor; Prof. J. F. 
Duggar, Director Alabama Experi- 
ment Station; Mrs. Neale S. Knowles, 
Iowa State College; Hon. E. C. Bish- 
op, State Superintendent of Schools 
in Nebraska; Dr. Frazier, of War- 
rentown; Mrs. Kate Pleasants, of the 
Virginia State Library; Professor 
Crosby of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and others. 

J. M. BELL. 





North Carolina Farmers’ Institutes. 

Central Party.—Aug. 1, Capps 
School House; 2, Gastonia; 3, Dr. 
Foard’s Store; 4, Sherrill’s Ford; 5, 
Denver; 6, Casar; 8, Reeds; 9, Ram- 
seur; 10, Randleman; 11, Asheboro; 
12, Farmer; 13, Denton. 


Southern Railway.—Aug. 1, 
risburg; 2, China Grove; 3, Linwood; 
4, Thomasville; Jamestown; 6, 
Pleasant Garden; 8, Goldston; 9, 
Siler City; 10, Liberty; 11, Elon 
College; 12, Mebane; 13, Orange 
Grove. 

Seaboard Air Line.—Aug. 1, Lin- 
colnton; 2, Cherryville; 3, Ellenboro; 
4, Rutherfordton; 5, Thermal City; 
6, Marion; 8, Spruce Pine; 9, Ba- 
kersville; 10, Burnsville. 

Northern Party.—Aug. 1, Wilkes- 
boro; 2, Yadkinville; 3, East Bend; 
4, Rocky Ford School House; 5, 
Sparta; 6, Jefferson; 8, Boone; 9, 
Patterson School (Yadkin Vallley) ; 
10, Lenoir; 11, Granite Falls. 

Western Party.—Aug. 1, Hayes- 
ville; 2, Brasstown; 3, Almond; 4, 
Bryson City; 6, Franklin; 8, Sylva; 
9, Dellwood; 10, Waynesville; 11, 
Swannanoa; 12, Net; 13, Eupeptic 
Springs; 15, Taylorsville; 16, Cool 
Springs. 


Har- 


5, 





South Carolina Farmers’ Institutes. 


First Party.—Aug. 1, Cameron; 
2, Bethel School; 3, Fair Lawn 
School; 5, Wilkinsville; 6, Cherokee; 
8, Coleraine; 9, Cross Keys; 10, 11 
and 12 - Jansevite; 15 to 19, Foun- 
tain Inn. 

Second Party.—Aug. 1, Apt Har- 
mon Springs; 2, Troy; 3, Wads- 
worth; 4, Woodruff; 5 and 6, Gray 
Court; 9, Liberty; 10, Dacusville; 
11, Coneross School; 12, Townville; 
15, Rock Mills; 16, Belton; 17, Wil- 
liamston; 19, Maulden. 

Third Party.—Aug. 


1, Jefferson; 


PROG E 


2, Union School; 3, Bethune; 4, El- 
gin; 5, Van Wick; 6, Secrist Farm; 
8, Gold Hill Academy; 9, Pleasant 
Valley; 10, Stevens School; 11, 
Green Brier; 12, Dillon; 13, Marion; 
15, Sandy Plain School; 16, Mullins; 


wSSIVE ARMER AND GAZETTE, 
17, Fork; 19, Meriwether; 20, Autre- 
Ville. 


ica ncaa em ee 
Do not expect the cows to give 

much milk on a ration of corn and 

fodder; they simply can not do it. 
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Gibbes Portable Shingle Mill 


With or Without Bolting Attachment 


This popular machine has recently b 

Dp enprovee in many respects. ow the be modeled ana 
=>” kind ever offered. 
Complete Shingle Outfit in Itself. 


It has hardwood carriages, solid rolled steel tr: , 
payne os and is substantially built throughout. a teel ag 


Gibbes Machinery Company, Box 1260, Columbia, S.‘ Cc.” 


Sellers of ‘‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,’’—All ‘Kinds, ~Ai Value. 








It is now the best mill of tt 
With the Bolting Attachment itis a Bs 


It has a large capacity—and is a mon- 








COTTON GINNING MACHINERY, Engines and Boilers 





constitute “THE GOOD MAKE THAT MAKES GOOD!”: 


The guarantee of our FACTORY and NAME backs up that quality which 
has “MADE” our name, Durability, constructive perfection and 

\ advanced aby on y= are characteristic of our output. Write imme- 
Ay. or full information before considering any other make 


LIDDELL COMPANY, Charlotte, North Caroline 


& 














A 


be able to stop. 
ful reading.’”’ 
Carolina, says: 


it. 


No Farmer’s Book Case 


The old man, 77 years old had never read a book through before, 
had to stop to rest eyes, but if your eyes are younger, you may not 
R. W. D. Connor, author of “Cornelius Harnett’’: 
read it frem cover to cover without stopping—a whole day of delight- 
John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi says: 
before last and enjoyed it very much.” 


A CITY business man who sent his farmer brother a copy 
of “A Southerner in Europe”, 


writes us as follows: 


‘Please note the enclosed bit, cut out of a 
letter from my sister in reference to your book, 
and note that my father, now seventy years 
old, was much interested in it.” 


The ‘‘enclosed bit” cut out from his sister’s letter, reads as follows: 


aut. Pls Lorde spe 


3 Read 
Qt emagl, on 


Lee Oaertobues 
inte antl 
ch Qee 
ch 


heme ae 


sy 


“T read it night 
Ex-Gevernor Aycock, of North 


“T read the last chapter of ‘A Southerner in Europe,’ the 
other night, having for the first time found an opportunity to look into 
Having read the last chapter, I turned back and took the book up 
from the beginning, and nearly completed it before laying it down.”’ 


Is Complete Without It 





of vital, 





You owe it to yourself, your wife and your children to put this 
volume into your home—not an ordinary book of travels, but a book full 
throbbing facts about the big things all Southerners may 
learn as to how Europeans work, live, and are governred. 


@ Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1. 
and Gazette one year, Cloth, $1.50; Paper Copy, $1.30. 


f@ Free Paper Copy to any subscriber sending $1 in NEW 
subscriptions to The Progressive Fermer and Gazette. 


With The Progressive Farmer 
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Saturday, July 30, 1910.) 
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FACE INSTITUTE civon 
( . YOUNG WOMEN 
N ideal Christian HomeSchool. Preparatory and Collegia 
A a eeemton, Fhiysion! thn a bry OZY, Business, ote. Sonservaniey at 
usic. High standard maintaine y large staff of 
trained instructors. Takes —. 100 Sainte cRaEa 
r 


boarders and 
Unsurpassed health record. teaches the individual, 


ick buildings. Steam heat. e 
> Largegymnasium. Park-likecampus. Concerts, looturen, Gennia becker. 
ball, rite for our catalog beforeselecting thecollege for your daughter, 


HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, A. M., Pres., Raleigh, N. C. 
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GUILFORD COLLEGE 


FOR BOTH MEN and WOMEN 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient -and Modern Languages, History, 
English Literature, Philosophy and the Natural Sciences. 
Departments in Bible Study and Music. Noted for thorough in- 
struction, high moral tone and homelike surroundings. Located in the 
healthful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. Fall term will begin 
September 6th. For catalogue, address, 


L. L. HOBBS, President 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, $ NORTH CAROLINA, 














CAPITAL STOCK $30 000.00 


-_—~~ 


SPECIAL SUMMER 


INCORPORATED SESSION 
Big reductions to rettoa: ¢ Ragen Now. A liberal discount on either a single or combined course. 


Position guaranteed, backed by written contract. Write for hanisome catalogue. It is free. Address 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C, or Charlotte, N.C. We teach Bookkeeping, Short- 


hand, Penmanship etc., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 








. MITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEG 
buildings in the State, as been training young menand women 
u for business and helping them to positions for over 42 years. No 
questionable methods to get students. Highest endorsemente of former | 
mm students, business men and papers. “One of the very best Busines Celiegce 
ia America.”"°—Chrietian Observer. “Leading 
Basiness College of the South.’*/. A. Bue!/, 
President 8. &, M.E. A. 
& For further proof of excellence 
and for full i 
Shorthand—Penmanshi) 


Richmond, Va., owns one of the <a 


ormation, write to 
‘by mail 
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Woman's College 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Lecsted in the besutiful, historic ard cultured city of the South. 
Large ard able Faculties, trained inthe best Universities ard Con- 
eervatories of thie country snd Evrope Specialists in their Depart- 
ments. & men, 18 wemen. Careft lly arranged courses of study lead 
to the degrees B. Litt., B. A., M. A., snd B. Mus. Half million dol- 
lays just secured for enlargement anderdowment. Health record 
rerrarkable. Acccrrmcdaticns firet-class. Early spplication im- 
portent. Terms moderate. For catalogue and other information, 
address 


JAMES NELSON, M. A., LL. D, President, 














Send 


Pipe Organ 


Piano Voice | ——— 


Violin 





Your 
Daughter 








Superior Advantages 


Southern 
Conservatory of Music 


DURHAM, N. C. 


12th 
Ses- 
sion 


at the 














trol. 


wm F. 





“MERIT THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS” 
Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


_ Ahigh grade Institution for young men and boys, prepar- 
ing for business life, teaching, or the Juvior class in College 
Government that appeals to manliness and develops self-con- 

Accredited relations with University. Beautiful and 
healthful location in Piedmont Carolina Commodious brick 
buildings on elevated. shady campus. 
grounds. Total expenses for tle session under $200.00. Many 
things you will want to know about the school set forth im 
illustrated catalogue sent free. Address 


Splendid athletic 


McALLISTER, A. M, Prin., 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 
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THE BLACKSTONE SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, BLACKSTONE, VA. 
JAMES CANNON, JR., MLA 
has since 18% given “ Thorough Instruction Under Posi- 


tively Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost.’ 


RESULT: Ie is to-day with its faculty of 32, its stu- 
dent body of 403, and its plant'worth $125,000, 
For Girls 


Training School ,F%,Sit*,, 


$150 pays all charges for the year, including table 
board, and tuition in all subjects except music ‘aad elo- 
cution. Send for logue an lication blank. 


Principal 


The 
Leading 

















BINGHAM 
SCHOOL 
1793-1910 





THE BINGHAM SCHOOL, Asheville, N. C., has prepared 
located on the Asheville Plateau, 8 miles from city. Organization MILITARY for DISCIPLINE, 
CONTROL and CARRIAGE. Boys expelled from other schools not received. 
when discovered. Hazing absolutely excluded. 


Boys to be Men for 117 YEARS. Ideally 
boys removed 


Address COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., Box 77. 








ELON COLLEGE 


(CO EDUCATIONAL) 


surpassed in Healthfulness 


Water. 
ern in equipment 


Pure 
Every convenience. 


EMMETT L. MOFFITT, President, or 
W. A. HARPER, Dean, Elon College, N.C. 


Delightfully situated in the Hill Country ue 

oa- 
An ideal 
place for the education of young men and young 
women from the farm, having #1! the advantages 
of city life and none of its disaavantages. Terms 
moderate from $112.00 to $187.00 per session of ten 
months. For catalog or other information, address 





WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A well equipped College of Liberal Arts, 
with special departments in Education, Law, 
and Medicine, Expenses moderate. A 
Fund. The next session begins September 6, 
1910. For Catalogue and information apply 
to Secretary 

g.B6B. EARNSHAW, 
WAKE Forest, N.C. 











OXFORD SEMINARY 





EAST CAROLINA 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


A State school organized and maintained for one 
definite purpose:—Training young men and women for 
teaching. The regular session opens Tuesday, Septem: 
ber 13th, 1910. For catalogue and information address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, - President, - Greenville, N. €. 


























ak Ridge Institute 


OAK RIDGE, N. C. 


For Boys and Young Men 


Four Courses 
Literary, Commercial, Short Hand 
and Music—Leads in Athletics 
Piedmont Country, 1000 feet above sea-level 


View of mountains; near Greensboro 
Accessible; Terms Reasonable 


Eocases ae Address—J. A. & M. H. HOLT, Proprietors 


200 Students 

















OQUTHERN DENTAL 


A HIGH-CLASS INSTITUTION; member of the 
National Association of College Faculties. Situated in center of 
the progressive, cultured sectionoftheSouth. An ideal, health- 
& ful, invigorating winterclimate, If youare interested, write for 
our illustrated catalog; complete informatien. Catalog free. 
Write today to DR. S. W. FOSTER, Deas, ) » W. Butier St. Atlanta, Ga. 


fT: 
THT 


Trinity College 


Five Departments--Collegiate.Gradu- 
ate, Engineering, Law, and Education. 
Large library facilities. Well equip- 
ped laboratories in all departments 
of science, Gymnasium furnished 
with best apparatus. Expenses very 
moderate. Aid for worthy students. 


Teachers and Students ex- 
pecting to engage in teach- 
ing should investigate the 
superior advantages offered 
by the new Department of 
Education in Trinity Col- 
lege. 








ee ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee ee 


For catalogue and further information, 
address. 


R. L. FLOWERS, Secretary 
DURHAM, N. C. 


Established 1850. Oxford, N. C. 
Board and General Tuition for 


Annual Session $164.00. Apply for 
illustrated catalogue to 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 


A LEADING 
BOARDING SCHOOL. 
its. Established 1884, 


for 250 Btuden 














EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 
Medicine, Dentistry, Paawiite, 


Seventy-third Session ns Sept. 12, WAG. 
opens laborat ana’ climion! taailteien. * 








Write for terms and estalos. Ei . 
Christopher Tompkins, M.0., Bean, Richmeed, Var 











FARM TRAINING FOR NEGROES 


Don’t go to the cities. Be a scienti- 
fic farmer and you are independent 
for life. 

North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


will train you to become a successful farmer, 
a skilled mechanic, an expert dairyman ora 











successful teacher. Board, lodging and tuition 
$7.00 per month. For catalogue or free tuition, 
address 

JAS. B. DUDLEY, - PRESIDENT, 


Greensboro, N. C. 





SUNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(OF MEDICINE ‘iecinn 


VIRGINIA 
STUART MCGUIRE, M. D., PRESIDENT : 
MEDICINE—DENTISTRY—PHARMACY 





New building under construction, the gift ot 
the peopie of Richmond. = 

Admirable laboratory building for temporary 
use—large, bright, convenient. 

NEW EQUIPMENT THROUGHOUT. 

Own one Hospital, use four others for teaching. 

MODERN LABORATORY METHODS. 

Member Association of American Medical Col- 
leges. Registered in New York, High. standing. 
Tuition and expenses moderate, 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND 
STATISTICAL RECORD. 











(SEE OTHER SCHOOL ADS. ON PAGE 606.) 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 











AMUSEMENTS FOR BOYS. 


A Boy Should Have a Chance for Wholesome Recreation—A 


Saturday Afternoon Baseball 
Wrestling. 


Club Suggested—Boxing and 


By Editor Henry Wallace (‘Uncle Henry "') of Wallace's Farmer, 


4% men and boys in her neighbor- 
i hood have organized a boxing 
‘club; that some of the best boys in 
the neighborhood have joined it; 
that her boys want to join; and asks 
<pur advice. 

dé the best boys in the neighbor- 
*yood have joined that club, and the 
bays were ours, we believe we would 
Jet them join. If the club is largely 
made up of vulgar men and boys, 
When we would not let them join; for 
samy benefit that would come to the 
Seoys from boxing would be more 
@han balanced by the danger to their 
tmorais from associating with bad or 
wulgar companions. ° 

This brings up the large and im- 
@ortant question of amusements for 
men and boys on the farm. The 
armer’s life, as a rule, is too naked 
cand bare of amusements. If amuse- 
wments were as well organized in the 
«country as they are in the city, a 
#ood many boys and men who are 
mow in the city would have staid on 
the farm. 

Let us consider this animal we 
wall the boy. He is quite different 
fin his make-up from the girl. He 
‘wants to run and climb, jump, swim 
cand play ball; and he will do it. It is 
‘simply a question of how to provide 
a way in which he can develop these 
matural and inborn instincts with- 
out damage to his moral character. 
You might as well try to keep two 
Zusty young calves in the barn yard 
from pushing each other with their 
“horns as to keep boys from some 
“kind of amusements. You might as 
‘well try to keep the lambs from 
laying, racing over the fields, 
Jumping on a log or rock and then 
Jumping off. They are built that 
way. As a matter of fact, a good 
Weal of our effort in training boys 
is directed unwisely to the attempt 
to eliminate certain characteristics 
which the Creator put there. It is 
ours not to eliminate what is natural 
“and wholesome, but to guide and di- 
*wect it and keep from abuse. 

.A boxing club made up of the best 
“tnen and boys in the community 
would be an excellent thing. It 
would develop the boys physically 
and enable them to acquire an art 
which might be very useful to them 

~ gometimes. It would afford diver- 

* sion from the drudgery of work. It 
would teach them to keep their tem- 

“pers. It would bring them together 
in friendly contest and enable them 
“tp understand each other. A knowl- 
edge of human nature, of the 
strength and weakness of those with 
whom we associate is a very import- 
ant part of human education. 

‘The benefits derived from such a 
club would be increased if there is 
spome level-headed young man in the 
rmeighborhood competent to act as a 
“Jeader and director. This is espe- 
“elally desirable when the members 
“of the club are of various ages. We 
would not stop with boxing. Wres- 
’tling, Indian club swinging, dumb- 
‘Dell work, etc., will add to the in- 
\terest and usefulness of the club. 

The same may be said of baseball, 
Yootball, skating or any other sort 
of amusements which have been fol- 
lowed ever since there were boys 
and men, and which they will follow 
fin some form or other as long as 
‘there are boys and men on the face 
‘of the earth. We believe it would 
ibe an excllent thing if there were a 


‘ MOTHER WRITES us that the 


baseball team in every neighbor- 
hood and every Saturday afternoon 
in favorable weather were given up 
to that game. We are satisfied that 
a man would get more work out of 
the boys in five days and a half, 
with a baseball game in prospect, 
than he will in six days without one. 
So in the winter time the farmer 
and the teacher will get more work 
out of the boys, if some time is given 
each week to physical exercises of 
one sort and another. 

Personally, we have never learned 
to box. We are sorry we never did. 
Nor have we ever learned to play 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


football or baseball; and we are free 
to say that our education is lacking 
in that much. By all means encour- 
age games and sports among the 
boys on the farm; but be careful as 
to the kind of associates they have. 
A boy had better forego a good many 
innocent enjoyments than form bad 
associates, which are found to lead 
to bad habits. 





Attack of Hookworm. 


“O John!” cried the farmer’s wife, 
so Punch avers, “I’m afraid I’ve tak- 
en that dreadful new disease!”’ 

“What makes you think so, dear?”’ 
he asked, alarmed, gathering the frail 
little woman into his arms and strok- 
ing the thinning hair, as she sobbed 
out the story of her fears upon his 
broad shoulder. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “after I 
have gotten up, dressed myself and 
the children, cooked breakfast, wash- 
ed the dishes, prepared the children 
for school, strained the new milk and 
set it away to cool, churned and 
worked the butter, swept and dusted, 
done the ironing, given baby his bath, 


cooked dinner and washed the dishes, 
sewed all afternoon, cooked supper 
and washed the dishes, undressed the 
children and put them to bed, and 
sat down for the evening, I am too 
tired to do any darning! [ never 


used to feel so. It must be hook- 
worm!’ 





A Good Idea for Other Farmers. 


Brother farmer have you thought 
about your wife’s welfare? If you 
haven’t, it is time. Save her all 
the steps you can. Cooks are scarce 
and our wives have to do their own 
work. I have lately bought mine a 
metal tub which holds 12 gallons 
of water, and I had a nice lid made 
to it, and we fill it full of water be- 
fore breakfast every morning with 
the other vessels that last till dinner. 
The wood is put in a box, the pantry 
and milk dairy are on the same floor 
—so you see she doesn’t have to 
walk so many steps to get a meal.— 
H. E. Crews, in Oxford Ledger. 





Is it not, after all, to make a good 
home that you are working? 








In the 


Over 20,000 people will this year buy Overlands—the simple, trouble- 
proof, economical cars—the best value ever given. 


There are many able men making automobiles, and 
good cars. 
verland—has come to lead 


there are many kinds of prett 
But one of these cars—the 


The 25-horsepower 
Overland as shown in 
picture costs $1,000. The 
wheel base is 102 inches. 
Same car. with single 
rumble seat costs $1,050; 
with double rumble seat, 
$1,075; with complete toy 
tonneau, $1,100. 


World 


The Greatest Value. 








all the rest. In but little more than two years—in spite 
of all competition—it has become the most popular car in 
existence. 

Such a car, as you know, must be a remarkable car. 
It is a car which you should investigate. 


Simple—F conomical. 





The Overland has fewer parts than any other automo- 
bile. Many experts have worked on it to remove the com- 
plexities—to make the car trouble-proof. 

Wherever possible, they made one 
place of many. They have made acar which almost cares 
for itself. any aman has run it thousands of miles 
without even cleaning a spark plug. 

They devised the pedal control. One goes forward or 
backward, fast or slow, by simply pushing pedals. It is 
so simple, so natural that a child can master the car in 
ten minutes. A young woman is now driving one of these 
cars from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

They have made a car which always keeps going, re- 
gardless of roads or weather. A car which has run 28 
miles on one gallon of gasoline. A car which has been 
operated over thousands of miles at a cost of 3-4 cents 
per mile. : 


art to take the 


Some of Its Users, 


Overlands have been used for a year and a half in the 
U. S. Mail service. Their daily trips are from 60 to 75 
miles. These cars have never missed a trip—never delayed 
the mails fora moment. Yet at times they have run when 
the snow was so deep that all other traffic was stopped. 

Numerous large concerns are supplying Overlands to 
their country salesmen. Among them are the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co., and the Aultman & Taylor Ma- 
chine Co. : 

One ranch in Texas has lately bought 15 Overlands for 
the use of their cowboys. It is found that 15 men in Over- 
lands can do more than 50 men on horses. 

The Overland is selected for all of these uses because 
any man can always keep it going. s 


No other maker begins to give what the Overland gives 
for the money. One reason is our enormous production. 
We often turn out 140 cars per day. 

Another reason is our extensive use of modern auto- 
matic machinery. Over $3,000,000 has been invested to 
make Overland cars economically. ‘ 

Every part, by some special machine, is made in the 
most economical way. Many are made at a tenth of the 
usual cost. Yet they are made with exactness such as 
hand work never gives. 

In these ways and others we have cut the cost of Over- 
lands 20 per cent within the past year alone. 


Note the Result 


We are now selling a 25-horsepower Overland for $1,000. 
The wheel base is 102 inches, the power is sufficient for 
any road or hill, the possible speed is 50 miles an hour. 

We are selling a 40-horsepower Overland, with single 
rumble seat, for $1,250. The wheel base is 112 inches. 
Other styles for $1,275, $1,400 and $1,500. 

There are thousands of men—some of them right around 
you—who know that the Overland is the most desirable 
car that was ever created. If you will send us this coupon 
we will tell you all of the reasons, and send pictures of 
all of the cars. Send it now, before you forget it. 

We have dealers in 800 towns. 





The Willys-Overland Co, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Please send me the catalog free 
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